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Art. Il.— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 


Tue greatest obstacles in the way of investigating the 
laws of the distribution of organized beings over the sur- 
face of our globe, are to be traced to the views generally 
entertained about their origin. There is a prevailing 
opinion, which ascribes to all living beings upon earth 
one common centre of origin, from which it is supposed 
they, in the course of time, spread over wider and wider 
areas, till they finally came into their present state of 
distribution. And what gives this view a higher recom- 
mendation in the opinion of most men is the circum- 
stance, that such a method of distribution is considered 
as revealed in our sacred writings. We hope, however, 
to be able to show that there is no such statement in the 
book of Genesis; that this doctrine of a unique centre 
of origin and successive distribution of all animals is of 
very modern invention, and that it can be traced back 
for scarcely more than a century in the records of our 
science. 

There is another view, to which, more recently, natural- 
ists have seemed to incline; namely, the assuming several 
centres of origin, from which organized beings were af- 
terwards diffused over wider areas, in the same manner 
as according to the first theory, the difference being only 
in the assumption of several centres of dispersion instead 
of a single one. 

We have recently been led to take a very different view 
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of the subject, and shall presently illustrate the facts 
upon which the view rests.. But before we undertake 
to introduce more directly this subject, there is another 
point which requires preliminary investigation, which 
seems to have been entirely lost sight of by all those, 
without exception, who have studied the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals, and which seems to us to be the 
keystone of the whole edifice, whenever we undertake 
to reconstruct the primitive plan of the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals and plants. The distribution of or- 
ganized beings over the surface of our globe in its present 
condition cannot be considered in itself, and without an 
investigation, at the same time, of the geographical dis- 
tribution of those organized beings which have existed in 
former geological periods, and had become extinct before 
those of the present creation were called into being. For 
it is well ascertained now that there is a natural succes- 
sion in the plan of creation, an intimate connection be- 
tween all the types of the different periods of the creation 
from its beginning up to this day; so much so, that the 
present distribution of animals and plants is the contin- 
uation of an order of things which prevailed for a time 
at an earlier period, but which came to an end before the 
existing arrangement of things was introduced. 

The animal kingdom, as we know it in our days, is 
therefore engrafted upon its condition in earlier periods, 
and it is to the distribution of animals in these earlier 
periods that we must look, if we would trace the plan of 
the Creator from its commencement to its more advanced 
development in our own time. 

If there is any truth in the view that animals and 
plants originated from a common centre, it must be at 
the same time shown that such an intimate connection 
between the animals existed at all periods, or, at least, we 
should, before assuming such a view for the animals liv- 
ing in our days, discover a sufficient reason for ascribing 
to them another mode of dispersion than to the animals 
and plants of former periods. But there is such a won- 
derful harmony in all the great processes of nature, that, 
at the outset, we should be carefully on our guard against 
assuming different modes of distribution for the organ- 
ized beings of former periods, and for those which at 
present cover the globe. Should it be plain that the ani- 
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mals and plants did not originate from a common centre 
at the beginning of the creation, and during the different 
successive geological periods, we have at once a strong 
indication that neither has such been the case with the 
animals of the present day. And, on the other hand, if 
there were satisfactory evidence that the animals and 
plants now living originated from a common centre, we 
should consider the matter carefully, before trusting to 
the views derived from geological facts. Let us, therefore, 
examine first the value of the evidence on both sides. 

We have already expressed, and we repeat here, our 
earnest belief that the view of a unique centre of origin 
and distribution rests chiefly upon the supposed authori- 
ty of the Mosaic record, and is in no way sustained by 
evidence derived from investigations in natural history. 
On the contrary, wherever we trace the animals in their 
present distributions, we find them scattered over the sur- 
face of our globe in such a manner, according to such 
laws, and under such special adaptations, that it would 
baffle the most fanciful imagination to conceive such an 
arrangement as the mere result of migrations, or of the 
influence of physical causes over the dispersion of both 
animals and plants. For we find that all animals and 
plants of the arctic zones agree in certain respects and 
are uniform over the three continents which verge towards 
the northern pole, whilst those of the temperate zone 
agree also in certain respects, but differ somewhat from 
each other within definite limits, in the respective conti- 
nents. And the differences grow more and more promi- 
nent as we approach the tropical zone, which has its pe- 
culiar Fauna and Flora in each continent; so much so, 
that it is impossible for us to conceive such a normal 
arrangement, unless it be the result of a premeditated 
plan carried out voluntarily according to predetermined 
laws. 

The opinion which is considered as the Biblical view of 
the case, and according to which all animals have origi- 
nated in a common centre, would leave us at a loss for 
any cause by which to account for the special dispersion 
of animals and plants beyond the mere necessity of re- 
moving from the crowded ground to assume wider limits, 
as their increased number made it constantly more and 
more necessary and imperative. According to this view, 
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the animals of the arctic zone, as well as those of the 
tropics, — those of America, as well as those of New Hol- 
land, — have been first created upon the high lands of 
fran. and have taken their course in all directions to settle 
where they are now found to be strictly limited. It does 
not appear how such migrations of polar animals could 
have taken place over the warmer tracts of land which 
they had to cross, and in which they cannot even be kept 
alive, in our days, with the utmost precautions; nor how 
the terrestrial animals of New Holland, which have no 
analogues in the main continents, could have reached that 
large island, nor why they should have all moved thither. 
And, indeed, it is impossible, with such a theory, to ac- 
count, either for the special adaptation of types to partic- 
ular districts of the earth’s surface, or for the limited dis- 
tribution of so many species which are found only over 
narrow districts in their present arrangement. It is in- 
consistent with the structure, habits, and natural instincts 
of most animals, even to suppose that they could have 
migrated over any great distances. It is in complete con- 
tradiction with the laws of nature, and all we know of the 
changes our globe has undergone, to imagine that the ani- 
mals have actually adapted themselves to their various 
circumstances during their migration, as this would be 
ascribing to physical influences as much power as to the 
Creator himself. 

And, again, the regular distribution, requiring precise 
laws, as we find it does, cannot be attributed either to the 
voluntary migration of animals, or to the influence of 
physical causes, when we see so plainly that this distri- 
bution is in accordance with the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants in former geological periods. But 
about this presently. We will only add, that we cannot 
discover in the Mosaic account any thing to sustain such 
a view, nor even hints leading to such a construction. 
What is said of animals and plants in the first chapter 
of Genesis, what is mentioned of the preservation of 
these animals and plants at the time of the deluge, relates 
chiefly to organized beings placed about Adam and Eve, 
and those which their progeny had domesticated, and 
which lived with them in closer connection. ‘That Adam 
and Eve were neither the only nor the first human beings 
created is intimated in the statement of Moses himself, 
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where Cain is represented to us as wandering among 
foreign nations after he was cursed, and taking a wife 
from the people of Nod, where he built a city, certainly 
with more assistance than that of his two brothers, Thus 
we maintain that the view of mankind as originating from 
a single pair, Adam and Eve,— and of the animals and 
plants as having originated from one common centre, 
which was at the same time the cradle of humanity, — is 
neither a Biblical view nor a correct view, nor one agree- 
ing with the results of science, and our profound venera- 
tion for the Sacred Scriptures prompts us to pronounce 
the prevailing view of the origin of man, animals, and 
plants as a mere human hypothesis, not entitled to more 
consideration than belongs to most theories framed in the 
infancy of science. It is not for us,—for we have not 
the knowledge necessary for undertaking such an inves- 
tigation, — it is not for us to inquire further into the full 
meaning of the statements of Moses. But we are satis- 
fied that he never meant to say that all men originated 
from a single pair, Adam and Eve, nor that the animals 
had a similar origin from one common centre or from 
single pairs. 

Let us now look at the results of geological investiga- 
tions respecting the origin of earlier races of animals and 
plants. It is satisfactorily ascertained at present, that 
there have been many distinct successive periods, during 
each of which large numbers of animals and plants have 
been introduced upon the surface of our globe, to live and 
multiply for a time, then to disappear and be replaced by 
other kinds. Of such distinct periods, such successive 
creations, we know now at least about a dozen, and there 
are ample indications that the inhabitants of our globe 
have been successively changed at more epochs than are 
yet fully ascertained. But whether the number of these 
distinct successive creations be twelve or twenty, the fact 
stands in full light and evidence, that animals and plants 
which lived during the first period disappeared, either 
gradually or successively, to make room for others, and 
this at often-repeated intervals; and that the existence of 
animals and plants which live now is of but recent ori- 
gin, is equally well ascertained. 

There is another series of phenomena, not less satis- 
factorily established, which go to show that the extent of 
16* 
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dry land rising above the surface of the ocean has neither 
been equally extensive at all times, nor has it had the 
same outline at all periods. On the contrary, we know 
that, early in the history of our globe, there has been a 
period, when but few low groups of islands existed above 
the surface of the ocean, which, through successive eleva- 
tion and depressidn, have gradually enlarged and modi- 
fied the extent and form of the mainland. 

Again, in examining the remains of organized beings 
preserved in the different strata constituting the solid 
crust of our globe, we find that at each period animals 
and plants were distributed in the ocean and over the 
mainland in a particular manner, characteristic of every 
ent epoch. A closer uniformity in their distribution is 

nd in the earlier deposits, so much so that the oldest 
fossils discovered in the southern extremity of Africa, 
on the eastern and southern shores of New Holland and 
in Van Diemen’s Land, in North America, or in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, are almost identical, or at least so 
nearly related, that they resemble each other much more 
than the animals and plants which at present live in the 
same countries; showing that uniformity in the aspect 
of the surface of the globe, as well as in the nature of 
animals and plants, was at first the prevailing rule, and 
that, whatever was the primitive region of these animals 
and plants, their types occupied much more extensive dis- 
tricts than any race of living beings during later periods. 
Are we to infer from this fact, that, at that period, these 
animals and plants originated from one common centre, 
and were distributed equally all over the globe? By no 
means. ‘Though slight, we find nevertheless such dif- 
ferences among them in distant parts of the world as 
would rather sustain the view of an adaptation in the 
earliest creations to more uniform circumstances, than 
that of one centre of origin for all animals and plants of 
those days. During later periods, indeed, we find from 
geological evidence that large islands had been formed, 
more extensive tracts of land elevated above the surface 
of the ocean, and the remains both of the animals and 
plants derived from these different regions present already 
marked differences when we compare them with each 
other, — varieties similar to those which exist between 
the respective continents at present, though perhaps less 
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marked. Shall we here again assume that animals and 
plants originated from another centre, or from the same 
centre as those of former periods, to migrate over those dif- 
ferent parts of the world, through the sea as well as over 
land? It is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion, 
when we consider the distribution of fossil remains in the 
more recent geological deposits, or in those strata which 
were formed during the latest geological periods, imme- 
diately before the present creation. For we find in these 
comparatively modern beds a distribution of fossil re- 
mains which agrees in a most remarkable manner with the 
present geographical arrangement of animals and plants. 
For instance, the fossils of modern geological periods in 
New Holland are of the same types as most of the ani- 
mals now living there. Again, the recent fossils of Bra- 
zil belong to the same families as those prevailing at 
present in Brazil; though, in both cases, fossil species are 
distinct from living ones. If, therefore, the organized be- 
ings of the recent geological periods had arisen from one 
central point of distribution, to be dispersed and finally 
to become confined to those countries where their remains 
are found in a fossil condition, and if the animals now 
living had also spread from a common origin over the 
same districts, and had then been circumscribed within 
equally distinct limits, we should be led to the unnatural 
supposition, that animals of two distinct creations, differ- 
ing specifically throughout, had taken the same lines of 
migration, had assumed finally the same distribution, and 
had become permanent in the same regions, without any 
other inducement for their removal and final settlement 
than the mere necessity of covering more extensive ground 
after they had become too numerous to remain any longer 
together in one and the same district. This were to 
ascribe to the animals themselves, or to the physical 
agents under which they lived, and by which they may be 
influenced, as much wisdom, as much providential fore- 
thought, as is evinced throughout nature, both in the dis- 
tribution of animals and in their special adaptation to 
particular portions of the globe in which they are closely 
circumscribed at present, and to which they were limited 
under similar circumstances during those periods which 
preceded immediately the present arrangement of things. 
Now these facts in themselves leave not the shadow of a 
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doubt, in our mind, that animals were primitively created 
all over the world, within those districts which they were 
naturally to inhabit for a certain time. The next ques- 
tion is, Were these organized beings created in pairs, as is 
generally thought and believed? ‘The opinion, that all 
animals must be referred to one single, primitive pair, 
is derived from evidence worthy of consideration, no 
doubt, but the value of which may fairly be questioned 
by naturalists; since this point, at least if we except 
Adam and Eve, is entirely of human construction, and 
only assumed because it is thought to show a wise econ- 
omy of means in the established order of things which 
exists. It is supposed, that, if one pair were sufficient, 
there is no reason why the Creator should have intro- 
duced at one time a greater number of each kind, as 
economy of means is always considered an indication of 
high wisdom. But are not these human considerations ? 
And if they are, and if we are entitled to question their 
value, let us see how they answer the object which was 
intended, namely, the peopling of the whole world with 
various races of organized beings. 

Whenever we consider the economy. of nature, we ob- 
serve great varieties in the habits of different animals. 
There are, indeed, some which live constantly in pairs, and 
which by nature are designed to perpetuate their races 
in that way,and to spread generation after generation 
over their natural boundaries, thus mated. But there are 
others to which it is equally natural to live in herds or 
shoals, and which we never find isolated. The idea of a 
pair of herrings or of a pair of buffaloes is as contrary to 
the nature and habits of those animals, as it is contrary 
to the nature of pines and birches to grow singly and 
to form forests in their isolation. 

But we can go further. ‘There are animals in which 
the number of individuals of different sexes is naturally 
unequal, and among which there are either constantly 
more males or constantly more females born, as the 
result of their peculiar nature and habits in the creation. 
A beehive never consists of a pair of bees, and never 
could such a pair preserve the species, with their habits. 
For them it is natural to have one female and many 
males devoted to it, and thousands of neutral bees work- 
ing for them. And this is the natural original mode of 
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existence among that species of animals, which it would 
be utterly contrary to the laws of nature to consider as 
derived from a single pair. There are a number of birds, 
on the contrary, in which only a few males are universally 
found with many females living together in companies, 
such as the pheasants, and our domesticated fowls. It 
were easy to multiply examples in order to show that a 
creation of all animals in pairs would have been contrary 
to their very nature, as we observe it in all. To assume 
that they have changed this nature would be to fall back 
upon the necessity of ascribing to physical influences a 
power which they donot possess,—that of producing 
changes in the very nature of organized beings, and of 
modifying the primitive plan of the Creator. 

Again, there are animals which, by nature, are impelled 
to feed upon other animals. Was the primitive pair 
of lions to abstain from food until the gazelles and other 
antelopes had sufficiently multiplied to preserve their 
races from the persecution of these ferocious beasts ? 
Were all animals, and the innumerable tribes of fero- 
cious fishes which live upon smaller ones, to abstain 
from food till these had been multiplied to a sufficient 
extent to secure their preservation? Or were, perhaps, 
the carnivorous animals created only at a later period? 
But we find them everywhere together. They constitute 
natural, harmonious groups with the herbivorous tribes, 
both in the waters and on land, preserving among each 
other such proportions as will maintain for ages an un- 
disturbed harmony in the creation. 

Again, we find animals and plants occurring in distinct 
districts, unconnected with each other, in such ways that 
it would seem almost impossible for either to migrate 
from any point of their natural circle of distribution 
over its whole surface. Have, for instance, such animals 
as are found identical both in America and Europe been 
created either in Europe or in America, and wandered 
from one of the continents over to the other? Have 
those species which occur only in the far north, and upon 
the higher summits of the Alps, been created either in 
the Alps or in the north, and wandered from one place to 
the other? We are ata loss for substantial arguments for 
believing that either one or the other place has been the 
primitive location of such animals, or for denying their 
simultaneous creation in both. 
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Evidence could be accumulated to show, we will not 
say the improbability only, but even the impossibility, of 
supposing that animals and plants were created in single 
pairs, and assumed afterwards their present distribution. 
But the facts mentioned will be suflicient to introduce 
our argument, and from all we know of the laws of 
nature and of the distribution of animals, we conclude 
that they could neither originate from a single pair, nor — 
upon a single spot. And as for plants, we would ask 
naturalists whether it were not superfluous to create 
more than a single stock of most plants, as vegetables, 
with a few exceptions, may multiply extensively from a 
single stem. But if it is granted that animals could not 
originate from a single pair, nor upon a single spot, what 
is the more natural view to take of the subject ? 

Without entering fully into this question, we may as 
well state that we have been gradually led to the conclu- 
sion, that most animals and plants must have originated 
primitively over the whole extent of their natural distri- 
bution. We mean to say that, for instance, lions, which 
occur over almost the whole of Africa, over extensive 
parts of Southern Asia, and were formerly found even 
over Asia Minor and Greece, must have originated primi- 
tively over the whole range of these limits of their dis- 
tribution. We are led to these conclusions by the very 
fact, that the lions of the East Indies differ somewhat 
from those of Northern Africa; these, again, differ from 
those of Senegal. It seems more natural to suppose 
that they were thus distributed over such wide dis- 
tricts, and endowed with particular characteristics in 
each, than to assume that they constituted as many 
species ; or to believe that, created anywhere in this circle 
of distribution, they have gradually been modified to 
their present differences in consequence of their migra- 
tion. We admit these diflerences to be primitive and 
contemporaneous, from the fact, that there are other 
animals of different genera extending over the same 
tracts of land which have different representatives in 
each, circumscribed within narrower bounds, and this 
particular combination in each special district of the 
wider circle covered by the lion seems, in our opinion, 
the strongest argument i in favor of the view that the par- 
ticular districts of distribution have been primitively as- 
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cribed, with definite limits, to each species. Why should 
the antelopes north of the Cape of Good Hope differ 
from those of Arabia, or those of the Senegal, or those of 
the Atlas, or those of the East Indies, if they were not 
primitively adapted with their special modifications to 
those districts, when we see the lion cover the whole 
range? And why should the varieties we notice among 
the lions within these boundaries not be primitive, 
though not constituting distinct species, when we see 
the herbivorous species of the same genus differ from 
one district to another? And why should the differences 
in that one species of lion be the result of changes in 
its primitive character, arising from its distribution into 
new districts, when we see that the antelopes are at once 
fixed as distinct species over the same ground? 

This argument cannot be fully appreciated by those 
who are not extensively acquainted with natural history, 
but we may, perhaps, make it plainer by alluding to some 
other similar facts. Our fresh waters teem everywhere 
with animals and plants. Fishes and mollusca are 
among the most prominent of their animals. Let us 
compare for a moment the different species which occur 
in the Danube, in the Rhine, and in the Rhone, three 
hydrographic basins entirely unconnected with each other 
throughout their whole extent. They spring from the same 
mountain chain, as we may take the Inn as the source of 
the Danube. These three great rivers rise within a few 
miles of each other. Nevertheless, most of their fishes 
differ, but there are some which are common to the three. 
We find the pickerel, the European pickerel, in the three 
basins. The eel is also common to them all. One kind 
of trout occurs in the three. But how strange the distri- 
bution of some others!—for instance, the perches. In 
the Rhine we find Perea fluviatilis, and Acerina cernua; 
in the Rhone, Perca fluviatilis and Aspro vulgaris; in 
the Danube, Perca vulgaris, Lucioperca Sandra, Acerina 
cernua, A. Schraitzer, Aspro vulgaris, and A. Zingel. If 
these animals had not originated in these rivers separ- 
ately, why should not such closely allied species, some of 
which occur in the three basins, have all spread equally 
into them? and if they originated in the separate basins, 
we have within close limits a multiple origin of the same 
species. 
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And that this multiple origin must be admitted as a 
fact is shown by the following further evidence. Among 
the carps we find, for instance, Barbus, Gobio, Carpio, 
common to the three. But the Danube has three Gobios, 
whilst the others have but one, one of the Danube being 
identical with the one of the other two rivers. The most 
striking fact, however, occurs in the genus Leuciscus. Leu- 
ciscus Dobula is common to the three; but in addition to 
it, the Danube has several species which occur neither 
in the Rhine nor in the Rhone. The basin of the Rhone, 
again, has several species which occur neither in the Dan- 
ube nor in the Rhine; and in the Rhine there are species 
which belong neither to the Rhone nor to the Danube. 
Now we ask, Could all these species of Leuciscus have 
been created in one of the basins, —in the Danube, for 
instance, — and have migrated in such a way, that a cer- 
tain number of the species should remain solely in the 
Danube, while some others left the Danube altogether to 
settle finally only in the Rhone, and others to settle only 
in the Rhine ; that one accompanying those species pecu- 
liar to the Rhone remained in the Danube with those spe- 
cies peculiar to it, and settled also in the Rhone with those 
species peculiar to that river, and also in the Rhine with 
the species peculiar to the Rhine? And whether we as- 
sume the Rhone as the primitive centre, instead of the 
Danube or the Rhine, the argument holds equally good. 
We have one species common to the three rivers, and 
several species peculiar to each, which could never have 
migrated (if migration took place) in such a manner as to 
assume their present combinations. But if, on the con- 
trary, we suppose that all the species originated in the 
rivers where they occur, then we have again a multiple 
origin of that species which is common to the three, for 
it were wonderful if that one alone had migrated, when 
they are all so closely allied. Here, again, we arrive at the 
conclusion, that the same species can have a multiple ori- 
gin, in the same manner as, from the considerations allud- 
ed to before, we have decided that species do not origi- 
nate from single pairs, but in their natural proportion with 
the other species with which they live simultaneously over 
the whole ground which they cover. And this is the view 
which we take of the natural distribution of animals, that 
they originated primitively over the whole extent of their 
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natural distribution; that they originated there, not in 
pairs, but in large numbers, in such proportions as suits 
their natural mode of living and the preservation of their 
species; and that the same species may have originated in 
different unconnected parts of the more extensive circle of 
their distribution. We are well aware that there are very 
many species which are known to have spread beyond 
what we would call their natural limits; species which 
did not occur in North America before the settlement of 
the whites, that are now abundant here over very ex- 
tensive tracts of country; other species which have been 
introduced from America into Europe, and also into other 
parts of the world, in different ways. But these are 
exceptional facts; and, what is more important, these 
changes in the primitive distribution of organized beings, 
both animals and plants, have taken place under the 
influence of man,— under the influence of a being act- 
ing not merely from natural impulses, or under the pres- 
sure of physical causes, but moved by a higher will. So 
that these apparent exceptions to the rule would only go 
to confirm it; as, within the limits of these secondar 
changes, we see a will acting, just as we consider that the 
primitive distribution of all organized beings has been the 
result of the decrees of the Creator, and not the result of 
mere natural influences. 

Having thus led the way to what we would consider as 
a fairer ground for investigating the natural geographical 
distribution of animals and plants, let us now examine 
the natural lines which seem to regulate this distribution. 
Nothing can be more striking to the observer than the fact, 
that animals, though endowed with the power of loco- 
motion, remain within fixed bounds in their geographical 
distribution, although an unbounded field for migration is 
open to them in all directions, over land, through the air, 
and through the waters. And no stronger argument can 
be introduced to show that living beings are endowed with 
their power of locomotion to keep within genial bounda- 
ries, rather than to spread extensively. ‘There is another 
fact which shows that animals are made to remain within 
these natural limits. We would allude especially to the 
difficulty we experience whenever we attempt to transport 
animals from their native country into other countries, 
even if we secure for them as nearly as can be the same 
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conditions in which they used to live. Again, observe the 
changes which animals undergo when they are once ac- 
climatized to countries different from their native land. 
There can be no more striking evidence of this than the 
endless variety of our domestic animals, and there is no 
subject which more requires a renewed and careful inves- 
tigation than this. We do not, however, feel competent 
to introduce this point more fully to the notice of our 
readers. Some facts bearing upon the question may best 
be mentioned in a reference to the different animals which 
man has thus made subservient to his social condition. 
We shall here allude only to the laws of distribution of 
wild animals in their natural condition. 

It has already been stated, that the present distribution 
of animals agrees with the distribution of extinct types 
belonging to earlier geological periods, so that the laws 
which regulate the geographical distribution of animals 
seem to have been the same at all times, though modified 
in accordance with the successive changes which the ani- 
mal kingdom has undergone from the earliest period of its 
creation to the present day. ‘The universal law is, that all 
animals are circumscribed within definite limits. There 
is not one species which is uniformly spread all over the 
globe, either among the aquatic races, or among the ter- 
restrial ones. Of the special distribution of man, who 
alone is found everywhere, we shall speak hereafter. The 
special adaptation of animals to certain districts is not 
merely limited to the individual species. "We observe 
a similar adaptation among genera, entire families, and 
even whole classes. For instance, all Polypi, Meduse, 
and Echinoderms, that is to say all Radiata without 
exception, are aquatic." That large group of animals 
has not a single terrestrial representative upon any point 
of the surface of the globe; and during all periods of 
the history of our earth, we find that they have always 
been limited to the liquid element. And they are not 
only aquatic, they are chiefly marine, as but exceedingly 
few of them are found in fresh waters. Among Mollusca 
we find almost the same adaptation. Their element also 





* The following statements have been strictly considered, and are made 
in reference to a revised classification of the animal kingdom, the details of 
which must, however, be omitted here, as they would extend this article 
beyond our allotted bounds. 
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is the sea. The number of fresh-water species is small 
compared with that of marine types; and we find terres- 
trial species in only one of their classes. In former pe- 
riods, also, Mollusca were chiefly marine; fluviatile and 
terrestrial types occurring only in more recent periods. 
With the Articulata we find another state of things. 
Two of their classes, the worms and Crustacea, are chiefly 
marine, or at least aquatic, as we have a number of fresh- 
water worms, and some fresh-water Crustacea. But in- 
sects are, for the most part, chiefly terrestrial, feeding upon 
terrestrial plants, at least in their full-grown condition ; 
though a large number of these animals are fluviatile, and 
even some marine, during their earlier periods of life. In 
the Vertebrata, the adaptations are more diversified. Only 
one class of these animals is entirely aquatic, the fishes ; 
and the number of the marine species is far greater than 
that of the fresh-water kinds. Among reptiles there are 
many which are aquatic, either throughout life, or through 
the earlier period of their existence. But, as if animal 
life rose to higher organization as it leaves the ocean to 
inhabit dry land or fresh waters, we find that the greater 
number of the aquatic reptiles are fluviatile, and but a few 
marine. This fact agrees wonderfully with the natural 
gradation of the classes already mentioned. ‘The lower 
type of animals, the Radiata, is almost exclusively ma- 
rine. Among Mollusca we have a greater number of ma- 
rine types, a large number of fluviatile species, and fewer 
terrestrial, and these are the highest in their class. Again, 
among Articulata the lower classes, worms and Crustacea, 
are marine, or at least fluviatile, whilst the highest class, 
that of insects, is chiefly terrestrial, or fluviatile during the 
earlier periods of their growth. Among the Vertebrata we 
see the lowest form, that of fishes, entirely aquatic, and 
the same rule applies partially to the reptiles; but as the 
class rises, the number of the fluviatile species is greater 
than that of the marine types. Next, among birds, which 
by their structure are exclusively adapted to live in the at- 
mospheric air, we find the larger number to be terrestrial, 
and only the lower ones to live upon water, or dive oc- 
casionally into it, always seeking the surface, however, to 
breathe and to perform their most important vital func- 
tions. It is, nevertheless, not a little strange, that this class 
should by nature be adapted to rise into the air, just as if 
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the first tendency towards liberating them from the aquat- 
ic element had been carried to an excess, and gave them 
a relation to the earth which no other class, as a whole, 
holds to that degree, except, perhaps, the insects, which are 
placed among the Articulata in the same relation to the 
lower classes and the natural element, which the class of 
birds maintains among Vertebrata. The highest class 
of Vertebrata affords us examples of these three modes 
of adaptation, the lowest of these being entirely aquat- 
ic, and even absolutely marine; next we have fluviatile 
types of the large terrestrial Mammalia in the family of 
Manatees, again a swimming family among Carnivora, 
another flying, most of them, however, walking upon their 
four extremities on solid ground, but at the head of all 
man, standing upright, to look freely upwards and to 
contemplate the whole universe. 

This wonderful adaptation of the whole range of ani- 
mals, as it exists at present, shows the most intimate con- 
nection with the order of succession of animals in former 
geological periods. ‘The four great types, Radiata, Mol- 
lusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata, were introduced at the 
beginning simultaneously. However, the earliest rep- 
resentatives of these great types were all aquatic. We 
find in the lowest beds which contain fossils, Polypi, to- 
gether with star-fishes, bivalve shells, univalves, cham- 
bered shells, cases of worms, and Crustacea, being rep- 
resentatives of at least seven out of nine classes of in- 
vertebrate animals, if we are not allowed to suppose that 
Meduse existed also, and if insects were still wanting 
for atime. But in addition to these, fishes among Ver- 
tebrata are introduced, but fishes only, all of which are 
exclusively marine. At a somewhat later period insects 
come in. We find next reptiles in addition to fishes, 
the lower classes, or invertebrates, continuing to be rep- 
resented through all subsequent epochs, but by species 
changing gradually at each period, as all classes do after 
they have once been introduced. The first representa- 
tives among reptiles are marine, next huge terrestrial 
ones, some, perhaps, flying types, and with them, and 
perhaps even before them, birds, allied to the wading 
tribes. Still later Mammalia, beginning again with ma- 
rine and huge terrestrial types, followed by the higher 
quadrupeds. And last only, Man, at the head of the 
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creation in time as well as in eminence, by structure, 
intelligence, and moral endowments. 

Besides the general adaptation of animals to the sur- 
rounding media, there is a more special adaptation, which 
seems not less important, though it is perhaps less _ strik- 
ing. Animals, as well as plants, do not live equally at all 
depths of the ocean, or at all heights above its surface. 
There must be a deep influence upon the geographical 
distribution of animals in a vertical direction derived from 
atmospheric pressure above the surface of the waters, and 
from the pressure of the water itself at greater and 
greater depths, — the level of the ocean, or a small eleva- 
tion above its surface, or a shallow depth under its sur- 
face, being the field of the most extensive and intensive 
development of animal life. And it is not a little re- 
markable that inthe same classes we should find lower 
types at greater depths in the ocean, and also lower types 
at greater heights above. We will quote a few exam- 
ples, to show how much we may expect from investiga- 
tions pursued in this direction, for at present we have but 
little information which can aid us in ascertaining the 
relationship between atmospheric and hydrostatic pressure 
and the energies of animal life. 

Among Polypi, the higher forms, such as Actiniz, are 
more abundant in shallow water than the lower coral- 
forming types. Among Meduse, the young are either 
attached to the bottom, or grow from the depth, while the 
perfect free forms of these animals come to the surface. 
Among Echinoderms, the Crinoids are deep-water forms ; 
free star-fishes and Echini, and above all Holothuria, liv- 
ing nearer the surface. Among Mollusca, the Acephala, 
which are lowest, have their lower types, — the Brachio- 
pods, entirely confined to deep waters; the Monomyarians 
appear next, and above them the Dimyarians; among 
these latter, the highest family, the Nayades, rises above 
the level of the ocean into the fresh waters, and extends 
even to considerable heights above the sea, in lakes and 
rivers. A number of examples of all classes should be 
mentioned to show that this is the universal case; as, for 
instance, among Crustacea the Macrura are in general 
species of deeper water than the true crabs, of which some 
come even upon dry land. Again, on the slopes of our 
mountains, the highest forms among Mammalia which 
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remain numerous are the Ruminants and Rodents. 
There are no Carnivora living in high regions. Among 
birds of prey, we have the vultures, rising above the 
highest summits of mountains, while eagles and falcons 
hover over the woods and plains, by the water-sides, and 
along the sea-shores. Among reptiles, salamanders, 
frogs, and toads occur higher than any turtles, lizards, 
&e. But the same adaptation may be traced with refer- 
ence to the latitudes under which animals are found. 
Those of the higher latitudes, the arctic and antarctic 
species, resemble both the animals of high, prominent 
mountain chains, and those of the deep-sea waters, which 
there meet in the most unexpected combinations (and it is 
surprising to see how extensively this is the case); while, 
in lower latitudes, towards the tropics, we find everywhere 
the higher representatives of the same families. For in- 
stance, among Mammalia we observe monkeys only in 
warm latitudes, and they die out in the warmer parts of 
the temperate zone. ‘The great development of Digiti- 
grades — lions, tigers, &c.— takes place within the trop- 
ics, smaller species, like wolves and foxes, weasels, &c., 
occurring in the north, whilst the Plantigrades, which come 
nearer and nearer to the seal, follow an inverse progres- 
sion, the largest and most powerful of them being the 
arctic ice-bear, which meets there his family relations, the 
Pinnipedia, that are so numerous in the polar regions. 
Again, the families of Ruminants and Pachyderms seem 
to form an exception, for though belonging to the lower 
types of Mammalia, they prevail in the tropical zone; 
but let us remember that they were among the earlier 
inhabitants of our globe, and the fact of their occur- 
ring more extensively in warm climates is rather a rem- 
iniscence of the plan of creation in older times, than an 
adaptation to the law regulating at present the distri- 
bution of organized beings. ‘The gradation of animals 
among birds being less satisfactorily ascertained, we do 
not venture to say any thing respecting their geographical 
distribution in relation to climates. But among reptiles, 
we cannot overlook the fact, that the crocodiles, which are 
the highest in structure, are altogether tropical, and the 
Batrachians, which rank lowest, especially the salaman- 
droid forms, are rather types of the colder temperate zone, 
than of the warm, &c. From these facts it is plain that 
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the geographical distribution of all groups has a direct 
reference to atmospheric and hydrostatic pressure on one 
side, and also to the intensity of light and heat over the 
surface of the globe. 

The special adaptation of minor groups begins very 
early in the history of our globe, and extends at pres- 
ent all over its surface. In the same manner as 
animals are adapted to natural limits in their large 
primitive groups which we call classes, we find also the 
minor divisions more closely adapted to particular cir- 
cumstances of the physical condition of all parts of the 
globe. Among Mammalia, the great type of Marsupialia 
is placed in New Holland, and extends little beyond that 
continent into the adjacent islands. A very few repre- 
sentatives of that family are found in America. Asia, 
Africa, the colder parts of North America, and its south- 
ern extremity, are entirely deprived of this type. The 
family of Edentata again has its centre of development 
in South America, where the sloth, dasypus, ant-eaters, 
&c., form characteristic types, of which a few analogues 
occur in Africa along its southern extremity and western 
coast. Now it is a fact upon which we cannot insist too 
strongly, that the same districts of New Holland and 
South America were, during an earlier geological pe- 
riod comparatively recent, the seat of an equally wide 
development of the same animals in the same extensive 
proportions as at present. We need only refer to the beau- 
tiful investigations of Dr. Lund, upon the fossil Mamma- 
lia of Brazil, and to those no less important of Professor 
Owen, upon the fossil remains of Mammalia of New 
Holland, to leave not a shadow of a doubt upon this adap- 
tation, which indicates distinctly these two regions, at two 
distinct periods remote from each other, as the points of 
development of two distinct families, which have never 
spread over other parts of the globe at any period since the 
time of their existence, indicating there at least two dis- 
tinct foci of creation, with the same characters, at two suc- 
cessive epochs; a fact, which, in our opinion, can never be 
reconciled to the idea of a unique centre of origin of the 
animals now living. But though other families have 
never been and are not now localized in so special a man- 
ner, we nevertheless find them circumscribed within cer- 
tain limits, in particular districts, or, at least, in partic- 
ular zones. 
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As already mentioned, the monkeys are entirely tropical. 
But here, again, we notice a very intimate adaptation of 
their types to the particular continents, as the monkeys of 
tropical America constitute a family altogether distinct 
from the monkeys of the Old World, there being not one 
species of any of the genera of Quadrumana, so numer- 
ous on this continent, found either in Africa or in Asia. 
The monkeys of the Old World, again, constitute a nat- 
ural family by themselves, extending equally over Africa 
and Asia; but the species of Africa differ from those of 
Asia; and there is even a close representative analogy 
between those of different parts of these two continents, 
the orangs of Africa, the chimpanzee and _ gorilla, corre- 
sponding to the red orang of Sumatra and Borneo, and 
the smaller long-armed species of continental Asia. And 
what is not a little remarkable is the fact, that the black 
orang occurs upon that continent which is inhabited by 
the black human race, whilst the brown orang inhabits 
those parts of Asia over which the chocolate-colored Ma- 
lays have been developed. There is again a peculiar fami- 
ly of Quadrumana confined to the island of Madagascar, 
the Makis, which are entirely peculiar to that island and 
the eastern coast of Africa opposite to it, and to one spot 
on the western shore of Africa. But in New Holland and 
the adjacent islands there are no monkeys at all, though 
the climatic conditions seem not to exclude their existence 
any more than those of the large Asiatic islands, upon 
which such high types of this order are found. And these 
facts more than any other would indicate that the special 
adaptation of animals to particular districts of the sur- 
face of our globe is neither accidental, nor dependent 
upon physical conditions, but is implied in the primitive 
plan of the creation itself. Whatever classes we may take 
into consideration, we shall find similar adaptations, and 
though, perhaps, the greater uniformity of some families 
renders the difference of the types in various parts of the 
world less striking, they are none the less real. The 
Carnivora of tropical Asia are not the same as those of 
tropical Africa or those of tropical America. Their birds 
and reptiles present similar differences. 'The want of an 
ostrich in Asia, when we have one, the largest of the fam- 
ily, in Africa, and two distinct species in Southern Amer- 
ica, and two cassowaries, one in New Holland and an- 
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other in the Sunda Islands, shows this constant process of 
analogous or representative species repeated over different 
parts of the world to be the principle regulating the dis- 
tribution of animals, and the fact that these analogous 
species are different, again, cannot be reconciled to the 
idea of a common origin, as each type is peculiar to the 
country where it is now found. ‘These differences are 
more striking in tropical regions than anywhere else. 
The rhinoceros of the Sunda Islands differs from those of 
Africa, and there is none in America. The elephant of 
Asia diflers from that of Africa, and there is none in 
America. One tapir is found on the Sunda Islands, 
there is none in Africa, but we find one in South Amer- 
ica, &c. Everywhere special adaptation, particular forms 
in each continent, an omission of some allied type here, 
when in the next group it occurs all over the zone. 

As we ascend into the temperate zone, we find, 
however, the similarity greatly increased. The differ- 
ence between the species of the same family in tem- 
perate Asia, temperate Europe, and temperate America 
is much less than between the corresponding animals of 
the tropical zone, and no doubt it is to this great as- 
semblage of more uniform animals, living originally with- 
in the main seat of human civilization, that we must as- 
cribe the idea of their common origin, which has so long 
prevailed and been so serious an obstacle to a real in- 
sight into these natural phenomena. What, indeed, could 
be more natural for man, when for the first time reflect- 
ing upon nature around him, — when seeing, as far as he 
could extend his investigations, all things alike, — than 
to imagine that every thing arose from a common centre, 
and spread with him over the world, as it has been the 
fate of the white race, and of that only, to extend all 
over the globe, and that, influenced by the phenomena of 
the zone in which he lived, and wandered, and from which 
he extended farther, he took it for granted that all ani- 
mals followed the same laws? But now that we know 
the whole surface of our globe so satisfactorily, there can 
no longer be a question about the difference between ani- 
mals and plants in the lower latitudes in all continents. 
Besides, we see them equally striking in the southernmost 
extremities of the three great continents, so that there can 
no longer be any doubt about the primitive adaptation of 
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these various types to the continents where they live, as 
we do not find a single one naturally diffused everywhere 
over all continents. Notwithstanding, therefore, the slight- 
er differences we notice between the animals of different 
continents in the temperate zone, we are thus led step by 
step to ascribe to them also a special origin upon those 
continents where they now occur. 

But as soon as we rise to the highest latitudes, the 
uniformity becomes so close, that there is no longer 
any marked difference noticed between the animals 
about the arctic regions, either in America, Europe, or 
Asia; and we are naturally led to restrict the idea of 
a common centre of origin, or at least of a narrow circle 
of primitive development, to those animals which spread 
equally over the icy fields extending around the north- 
ern pole upon the three continents which meet in the 
north. The phenomena of geographical distribution 
which we observe there among the terrestrial animals are 
repeated in the same manner among the aquatic ones. 
The fishes in the arctic seas do not materially differ on 
the shores of Europe, Asia, and America, and through the 
Northern Atlantic and through Behring’s Straits they ex- 
tend more or less towards the colder temperate zone, or 
migrate into it at particular seasons of the year, as do 
most birds of the arctic regions also. But in the temper- 
ate zone we begin to find more and more marked differ- 
ences between the inhabitants of different continents, and 
even between those of the opposite shores of the same 
ocean; as, for instance, the fishes of Europe (some of 
the northern species excepted) are not identical with those 
of the temperate shores of North America, notwithstand- 
ing the very open field left for their uniform distribution 
across the Atlantic. Such is also the case between the 
fishes of Western Africa and those of Central America, and 
between those of the southern extremities of these conti- 
nents. The fishes of the Indian Ocean and the fishes of 
the Pacific vary greatly, and, though some families have 
a wider range, there are many which are circumscribed 
within the narrowest limits. It is one of the most strik- 
ing phenomena in the geographical distribution of aquat- 
ic animals, to find entire families of fishes completely cir- 
cumscribed within particular groups of islands, such, for 
instance, as the Labyrinthici, which are peculiar to the 
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Sunda Islands, and the family of Goniodonts, which are 
found only in the rivers of South America. 

A similar narrow limitation occurs also among the terres- 
trial animals, as the family of Colubris is entirely circum- 
scribed within the boundaries of the warmer parts of the 
American continent. The appearance during the warmer 
season of the year of a few species of that family in the 
Northern States does not make this case less strong. Ex- 
amples might be multiplied without end to show every- 
where special adaptation, narrow circumscription, or rep- 
resentative adaptation of species in different parts of the 
world; but those mentioned will be sufficient to sustain 
the argument that animals are naturally autochthones 
wherever they are found, and have been so at all ge- 
ological periods ; that in northern regions they are most 
uniform ; that their diversity goes on increasing through 
the temperate zone till it reaches its maximum in the 
tropics ; that this diversity is again reduced in the aquatic 
animals towards the antarctic pole, though the physical 
difference between the southernmost extremities of Amer- 
ica, Africa, and New Holland seems to have called for 
an increased difference between their terrestrial animals. 

We are thus led to distinguish special provinces in the 
natural distribution of animals, and we may adopt the 
following division as the most natural. First, the arctic 
province, with prevailing uniformity. Second, the tem- 
perate zone, with at least three distinct zodlogical prov- 
inces: the Luropean temperate zone west of the Ural 
Mountains, the Asiatic temperate zone east of the Ural 
Mountains, and the American temperate zone, which 
may be subdivided into two, the eastern and the west- 
ern, for the animals east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains differ sufliciently to constitute two distinct z00- 
logical provinces. Next, the tropical zone, containing 
the African zodlogical province, which extends over the 
main part of the African continent, including all the 
country south of the Atlas and north of the Cape Col- 
onies; the tropical Asiatic province, south of the great 
Himalayan chain, and including the Sunda Islands, 
whose Fauna has quite a continental character, and dif- 
fers entirely from that of the islands of the Pacific, as 
well as from that of New Holland; the American tropical 
province, including Central America, the West Indies, and 
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tropical South America. New Holland constitutes.in itself 
a special province, notwithstanding the great differences 
of its northern and southern climate, the animals of the 
whole continent preserving throughout their peculiar typi- 
cal character. But it were a mistake to conceive that the 
Faune or natural groups of animals are to be limited ac- 
cording to the boundaries of the mainlands. On the con- 
trary, we may trace their natural limits into the ocean, and 
refer to the temperate European Fauna the eastern shores 
of the Atlantic, as we refer its western shores to the Amer- 
ican temperate Fauna. Again, the eastern shores of the 
Pacific belong to the western American Fauna, as the 
western Pacific shores belong to the Asiatic Fauna. In 
the Atlantic Ocean there is no purely oceanic Fauna to 
be distinguished, but in the Pacific we have such a Fau- 
na, entirely marine in its main character, though inter- 
spread with innumerable islands extending east of the 
Sunda Islands and New Holland to the western shores of 
tropical America. The islands west of this continent 
seem, indeed, to have very slight relations in their zodlog- 
ical character with the western parts of the mainland. 
South of the tropical zone we have the South Ameri- 
can temperate Fauna, and that of the Cape of Good 
Hope, as other distinct zodlogical provinces. Van Die- 
men’s Land, however, does not constitute a zodlogical 
province in itself, but belongs to the province of New 
Holland, by its zodlogical character. Finally, the antare- 
tic circle incloses a special zoélogical province, including 
the antarctic Fauna, which, in a great measure, corre- 
sponds to the arctic Fauna in its uniformity, though it dif- 
fers from it in having chiefly a maritime character, while 
the arctic Fauna has an almost entirely continental aspect. 
The fact that the principal races of man, in their natural 
distribution, cover the same extent of ground as the great 
zoological provinces, would go far to show that the differ- 
ences which we notice between them are also primitive ; 
but for the present we shall abstain from further details up- 
on a subject involving so difficult problems as the question 
of the unity or plurality of origin of the human family, 
satisfied as we are to have shown that animals, at least, 
did not originate from a common centre, nor from single 
pairs, but according to the laws which at present still reg- 
ulate their existence. L. A. 
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Art, Il.— AMERICAN ART AND ART UNIONS.* 


THERE is a perceptible increase of the love of art in 
this country. A purer taste is apparent. ‘The produc- 
tions of the painter and the sculptor excite a wider in- 
terest. Foreign travel has opened to multitudes the 
wonders of the Old World, and the works of ancient 
genius, there to be seen, have awakened in many minds a 
new sense of the beauties of art; while the advantages 
of education here possessed, and the general culture of 
our people, have enlarged the circle in which works of 
taste are enjoyed. 

The fine arts should never be looked upon as mere 
matters of luxury. Their province is far higher than this. 
By their potent spell, beauty and truth are made visible 
to the eye, noble sentiments are embodied, and thus the 
most holy and exalted feelings are appealed to and quick- 
ened. In landscape-painting, the varied aspects of na- 
ture, the mountain and valley, the quiet rivulet and 
breezy coast, appear before us, and, if we are rightly 
influenced, our minds are brought into harmony with 
that Being who created all things by his wisdom; while 
the Historic canvas, in depicting memorable events, call- 
ing up the grand achievements of the past, and shed- 
ding over them a never-fading lustre, is calculated to 
move the heart, and excite the mind to more generous 
efforts. For evil or for good, art has ever had a tremen- 
dous power; either corrupting or ennobling the soul, as 
it has been true or false to its high office. It appeals at 
once to the senses. Its lesson may be imparted at a 
glance, and its image remain stamped for ever upon the 
memory. ‘The pre€minent function of art is to exert an 
elevating and humanizing influence, to touch the finer 
sensibilities, and bring the mind into sympathy with 
what is pure and good. And when it does this, revealing 
to the soul more clearly the greatness of creation and the 
glory of God, it rises to its true dignity, and becomes of 
incalculable importance in its effect upon the world. 
What is Art? It is more than the portrayal, it is the 
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interpretation, of Nature: not her mere outward fac-simile, 
but her inward life. The best landscape is not that which 
represents so many rocks and trees, but that which brings 
us into mysterious harmony with the scene presented ; 
which gives not only tone and tint, but the power of 
thought, the infusion of mind. The true portrait is not 
simply a representation of the length and breadth of 
features, it is the embodiment of intellect, feeling, soul. 
There is often character which only a gifted eye may see ; 
it is for genius to detect and portray this inherent princi- 
ple. In statuary the outward form should be illumined 
from within. ‘The sentiment that kindled in the bosom 
of the sculptor must transfuse itself into the work of his 
hand. ‘The chisel must tremble and glow till the flexible 
marble throbs with life, and represents, as through a 
transparent medium, his idea. When Art thus expresses 
to the world pure and ennobling thought, then her mute 
language is the language of heaven, and she becomes 
one of the chief instrumentalities in spiritualizing man- 
kind. This she often has been. In the early ages of 
the world, she lifted the soul into the realm of the ideal. 
In Greece she appealed to the better feelings of the heart, 
and kept alive within it a love for the beautiful. And in 
Italy, in the midst of a thousand errors, she has embodied 
the sublime history of the Gospel. At her word the forms 
of prophets and apostles stood before the eye. ‘The love- 
liest creations of the human mind sprang into being, and 
through their presence the principles and promises of 
Christianity were more fully realized. “ Have not,” said 
Sir James Mackintosh, — “ have not dying Christs taught 
fortitude to the virtuous sufferer? Have not holy fami- 
lies cherished and ennobled the domestic affections ? The 
tender genius of the Christian morality, even in its most 
corrupt state, made a mother and her child the highest 
object of affectionate superstition.” There can be no 
question but that art has done much, in all ages, to de- 
velop and exalt the mind. Who can think of such 
names as Titian and Rubens and Claude; of Guido, 
Correggio, and Rembrandt; of Salvator Rosa and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; or above all, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and not feel that the artist has held a high place 
amid the august agencies of the Almighty ? 

If there were no great instruction in art, were it only a 
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source of innocent pleasure, yet, in this life of many cares 
and trials, it would still be worthy of respect. But when 
it can bring before us the inexpressible loveliness of na- 
ture, seizing its fleeting charms and revealing its finer 
mysteries, when it can give lofty sentiment and impart 
an enduring existence to the noblest deeds of man, surely 
our warmer admiration may be awakened, and we should 
be ready to pay homage to genius, and to do what may 
be in our power to raise the general standard of taste. 

If we turn to the condition and prospects of the fine 
arts in our country, we find much to awaken pleasure 
and hope. Why should it not be so? Certainly on this 
continent there are many advantages. The extent of our 
country gives us every variety of climate and of scenery. 
We know that the lights and shades in the coloring of 
Rubens and of Titian had their origin partly in the differ- 
ent aspects of the atmosphere by which each of them 
was surrounded. ‘The air of Flanders and of Venice was 
reflected from their canvas. In our own land there is 
every variety, from the frosty atmosphere of the North to 
the burning sun of the tropics. ‘The landscape may be 
studied under the driving mists of spring, or the smoky 
light of autumn. The reader who has perused the splen- 
did chapters, in the lately published work by an Oxford 
graduate, upon the sky and the clouds, the water and 
the mountains, must admit that in our land there are 
unequalled opportunities of testing their truth. Here are 
rivers measuring half a continent, ‘and shores washed by 
an ocean stretching from zone to zone. Here are skies 
cold and clear as those of Sweden, — or mellow and deep 
as the transparent heavens of Italy. 

Where can be found such studies as are presented in 
our forests and cataracts, —our magnificent mountains 
and shady glens? All that is divinely fair, or awfully 
sublime, Nature has lavished upon us; and with such a 
country, may we not justly hope to see a true develop- 
ment of the highest art ? 

It may be said that we are an unimaginative people; 
absorbed, generally, in practical avocations. But are 
there not with us the same deep longings and infinite 
wants which have existed in other times and elsewhere ? 
Is there not the same instinctive love for the beautiful? 
Does not as natural a refinement of feeling prevail among 
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our people as in other lands? Is there no enthusiasm 
for what is lofty and true? The results of our civiliza- 
tion are no doubt to a certain extent mechanical. Still, 
there are finer influences woven in with it. If it encir- 
cles, it need not imprison the mind, but may aid it rather 
to a nobler freedom. In the very din of the busiest life 
there may be true aspirations. We deny that there is 
any thing incompatible in an honorable devotion to ac- 
tive pursuits and the culture of a pure taste. The very 
enterprise which prevails is calculated to call forth the 
energies of the soul, and may even give it a keener relish 
for the beautiful in art. 

Among log-huts and newly-burnt clearings, it was not 
to be expected that a love of art should prevail. This 
country has hitherto had much to accomplish in prepar- 
ing the way for better things which are to follow. There 
is a time for every thing under the sun, and it is certainly 
no surprising fact, that we are not yet able to compete in 
art with those countries which have existed as many 
thousand years as we have hundreds. The great artists 
of the past may be named in a breath, but they were 
scattered, in fact, through long centuries. Even the great 
collections in Europe have been, as we all know, the 
slow accumulation of great labor and immense wealth, 
from a wide surface, through successive generations. The 
life of Europe is in the past; our life is in the future. 

But we need not look to the future alone. This land 
has already produced artists whose names the world will 
not willingly let die. Who would forget Benjamin West, 
the simple Quaker of Pennsylvania? If he lacked some 
of the higher characteristics of genius, yet in his compo- 
sitions he stood avowedly at the head of English histor- 
ical painters. He became the second President of the 
Royal Academy,— which was a distinguished honor, 
when its first President was Sir Joshua Reynolds and its 
third Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Our country has produced also her Stuart, who under- 
stood thoroughly the principles of his art, and added to 
the bold stroke of his pencil that warmth and life which 
come only at the call of genius. 

It is worthy of note, that John Singleton Copley, 
(who was born in Boston, 1737,) while there were many 
obstacles and few means of instruction in this land, pro- 
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duced works which, for exquisite finish, natural grace, and 
beauty of coloring, are hardly surpassed by any of the 
ancient masters. His son, the present Lord Lyndhurst, 
(who was also born in Boston,) has gathered around him, 
with filial affection, his father’s splendid historical pic- 
tures, which are justly counted among the treasures of 
Great Britain, though many of his best portraits and 
paintings are to be found in the private dwellings and 
public institutions of New England. 

No artist has done more, for the honor of his country 
and his age, than Washington Allston, whose produc- 
tions, for harmony of conception and perfection of finish, 
have seldom, if ever, been surpassed. In him an intellect 
highly cultivated, a powerful imagination, and exquisite 
delicacy of taste, were heightened and refined by the 
most beautiful spirit of devotion. He possessed a calm 
and abiding enthusiasm for his art, and consecrated all 
his powers to the highest objects. He poured over his 
landscapes a transparent atmosphere, and his ideal heads, 
pencilled as by the hand of Titian, glowed with inward 
sentiment and thought. Who that has ever seen the pen- 
sive beauty of his Beatrice, or the inspiring grace of his 
Miriam, — who that has looked upon the majesty of his 
Jeremiah, or been thrilled by the mysterious grandeur of 
the Vision of Spalatro, — will deny that here was a power 
to attain the highest summit of creative art? Both asa 
poet, a painter, a scholar, and a man, he has left behind 
him a name to be held in cherished remembrance. 

We might speak of 'Trumbull and Cole, of Inman and 
Leslie, and of yet others who have been gifted with rare 
genius; but we have aimed only to show, that, young as 
we are as a nation, something has already been accom- 
plished on these shores for the honor of art. 

And not only by the departed has true greatness been 
attained. Many of our living artists have acquired mer- 
ited distinction. In sculpture the names of Greenough, 
Crawford, and Powers will at once arise to the mind, 
suggesting those who can touch the marble with a mas- 
ter’s hand and breathe into it the very spirit of life. 

What are the present aspects of art among us? And 
what indications are there that a love of art is increas- 
ing in this country? A purer taste may be witnessed in 
the private and public edifices which are erected. Where 
18* 
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formerly the simplest rules of adaptation and harmony 
were violated, there is now some respect for architectural 
proportion. The hostility of our fathers to the usages of 
the Established Church led them, while they swept away 
ceremonies which were considered injurious, to swee 
away also paintings and altar-pieces along with them ; 
and associating these, as they did, with splendid cathe- 
drals and imposing architecture, they naturally went to 
an extreme, and abjured not only these, but every thing 
like ornament, and, it might almost be said, every thing 
like comfort, in their places of worship. The early and 
the later Reformers, in laying their axe at the root of the 
tree, struck down many a green branch and blossoming 
bough, which would have done no harm if they could 
still have been left to wave in beauty towards heaven. 
In their great love for God, they drove art from the 
Church. But there were extravagances and superstitions 
which led them to do so. Rather than truth should suf- 
fer, they eagerly renounced what, under other circum- 
stances, might have been valued. We revere the stern 
spirit of the Puritans, and look with a degree of venera- 
tion upon the most uncouth “ meeting-house ” which was 
the object of their love, while, at the same time, we re- 
joice to see temples now erected more appropriate to the 
solemn purposes for which they are designed. They may 
be simple and unexpensive, and yet in perfect harmony 
of proportion. We need not always wish for clusterin 
columns of chiselled stone, but we may ask for that which 
shall satisfy a cultivated eye, and be some faint type 
of the surpassing beauty of Eternal ‘Truth, — somethin 
which shall blend with the spirit of devotion, and lift the 
thoughts upward in aspirations to heaven. It is gratify- 
ing to see the vast improvement which has been going on, 
and while it.is the part of wisdom scrupulously to avoid 
extravagance, it is also reasonable to meet the demands 
of a just taste. The same remarks are in a measure true 
of domestic architecture. The private residences, the 
rural cottages, of our land very generally display a greater 
symmetry, and more simple elegance, than they did in 
former days. It is pleasant to know that, in these things, 
comfort, and taste, and economy, can be made harmoni- 
ously to combine. 

The same increasing and improving taste is seen in 
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the number of excellent engravings, richly illustrated 
books, busts, and other works of art which abound. The 
facilities are now great for multiplying copies of valuable 
works, which place them within the reach even of those 
of very limited means. Modern science has brought 
new materials to the aid of art, and if these are used for 
circulating only good models, it will tend incalculably to 
foster a more refined taste. 

The panoramas, which have become centres of attrac- 
tion to multitudes, manifest the same popular tenden- 
cy. It is true that many of these are very rudely exe- 
cuted. Yet they are an infinitely more refined means of 
pleasure than many which have hitherto been offered, and 
some of them deserve to be spoken of as works of art. 
The representation of “The Mississippi,’ by Banvard, 
was remarkable on several accounts. It was the produc- 
tion of a young man of ardent enthusiasm, who, with a 
deep love for nature, wandered amid the cities and soli- 
tudes of a vast region, and there seized the grand idea of 
depicting upon one canvas three thousand miles of coun- 
try; giving an accurate delineation of its geological fea- 
tures; of its prairies, now gleaming with flowers, and now 
wrapped in flames; of its hunting-grounds, with the wild- 
deer and the buffalo; and of its Indian huts, its extended . 
plantations, its thriving villages, and its populous towns. 
This work was completed amid severe privations, and was 
at length presented to the public with the unique distinc- 
tion of being the largest picture in the world. In the lan- 
guage of the painter, “it was not exhibited as a work of 
art, but simply as a correct transcript of nature.” It cer- 
tainly possessed great merit, — more than the artist mod- 
estly claimed for it, — and its success is seen, not only 
in its own popularity, but in the multitude of panoramas 
it has called into being. Among these, none has had 
such merit as “ The Rhine,” by Champney, which is in 
truth a finished specimen of artistic skill. Its fine per- 
spective, its accuracy of coloring, with the lifelike aspect 
of all the groups seen amid the picturesque villages that 
border that beautiful river, stamp the whole as the work 
of one familiar with the higher walks of art. The lux- 
uriant valleys and castle-crowned heights actually stand 
before us ; and we feel that the hand which has the magi- 
cal power to accomplish this, can give us, with the same 
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freedom, and a more elaborate finish, works which shall 
enroll his name among the first artists of the country. 

We know there is great danger of vitiating, instead of 
improving, the public taste, where quantity rather than 
quality is considered. A good picture is seldom to be 
measured by the mile. Still, this is a fair field for talent, 
and in proportion as such works possess real merit, they 
open to the multitude a source of innocent gratification, 
and often of positive improvement. They bring delinea- 
tions before the eye, which may lead to a closer observa- 
tion of nature itself; and the portrayal of beauty, even 
thus given, will awaken in many minds a taste for works 
of a higher order. It is an interesting fact, that hun- 
dreds and thousands, throughout our land, after the toils 
of the day, seek in such exhibitions a refined pleasure. 

One peculiar feature of the present time, both in this 
country and in different parts of Europe, is the increasing 
number of societies for the promotion of art; institutes, 
galleries, academies, art unions, and schools of design, 
—all intended to offer encouragement to artists by the 
wider diffusion of their works, and leading to an improved 
taste on the part of the public. 

Many picture-dealers in Great Britain, who have hith- 
erto carried on a profitable trade in smoked paintings, 
“said to be by the old masters,” have found their sales 
much diminished from the increasing love of modern art, 
and the conviction that it requires something more than 
a black ground, with a dash or two of light, to make a 
Rembrandt, or Salvator Rosa. 

A pleasing instance of the private cultivation of the 
fine arts occurred during the last year in the advertise- 
ment of a public exhibition of etchings by her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert. An application 
was soon made by the Attorney-General, in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, to prevent the exhibition, as the etch- 
ings, it was declared, had been surreptitiously obtained 
from private apartments in Windsor Castle. ‘The affida- 
vit of Prince Albert affirmed that her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness had occasionally, for their private amuse- 
ment, respectively made drawings and etchings for their 
own use, and that impressions of these had beén unlaw- 
fully taken. Thus, by the impertinence of those who dar- 
ingly obtained these designs, a curtain has been drawn 
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aside by which we see how some of the hours of royal- 
ty are passed. If this domestic employment of time in 
Windsor Castle were in harmony with the occupations in 
the humbler homes of England, it would certainly present 
the picture of a contented and happy people. If the 
walls of the peasant’s dwelling cannot be adorned by a 
Correggio or a Claude, it is a satisfaction to feel that the 
poorest cottager and his children may still possess a love 
for the beautiful, and that, in the midst of their toils, 
they may derive pleasure from those scenes from which 
the artist himself gathers inspiration. 

We wish to speak more particularly respecting one 
plan which has been extensively resorted to for the en- 
couragement of art. We allude to Art Unions. These 
have been very popular both in Europe and America. 
They have been established in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, and, among ourselves, in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, and an act of incorporation 
has lately been granted *for one in Massachusetts. The 
subscription for membership, here or in Europe, is equiv- 
alent to about five dollars. The whole sum thus sub- 
scribed is expended in the purchase of paintings, engrav- 
ings, and statuary. At the end of the year, each sub- 
scriber has an engraving, and a certain number of per- 
sons (to be decided by lot) receive paintings and statu- 
ary of differing values, while a few of the subscribers 
draw very considerable prizes. We shall speak of the 
extent of these Unions, their principles of action, their 
advantages, and their dangers. 

The “London Art Union” was established in 1836. 
During the first year, the subscription amounted to £ 489. 
In 1847 the annual subscription had increased to £17,871. 
Five hundred pounds premium was offered for the best 
group or single figure in marble, and for this twenty 
models were received. Seven hundred works of art were 
distributed among the subscribers. ‘The total sum appro- 
priated was £14,933. In addition to which, in 1847, there 
was a reserved fund of £2,150, and in 1848, of over 
£ 2,820. In 1848, £ 9,989 was appropriated for the pro- 
duction and purchase of works of art to be distributed 
among the prize-holders. More than two hundred thou- 
sand persons are said in one year to have visited the 
exhibition. 

The “ Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
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in Scotland” has done much for the encouragement of art 
in that country. During the last year, over six hundred 
works were in their exhibition ; for sixty-one of these they 
paid £ 2,038, and since the establishment of the society 
more than £395,000 has been expended for works in 
painting and sculpture. Arrangements are now making 
for a permanent gallery. 

The “ Diisseldorf Academy,” which was dissolved dur- 
ing the ascendency of Napoleon, has been reéstablished by 
the king of Prussia, and has now become associated with 
the names of the most distinguished artists of Germany. 
Lessing, Schadow, Cornelius, Kaulbach, Overbeck, and 
Hess, have thrown around it the halo of their genius. 
During the present season, there was an exhibition of 
paintings by artists of the Diisseldorf Academy in New 
York. This splendid collection presented a favorable op- 
portunity for studying the style of the modern German 
school. Some sixty paintings were exhibited, most of 
which were very elaborate, indicating the severest study 
of nature, and the most minute attention to the details 
of art. There was a perfection of finish, which could 
hardly be surpassed ; so much so, at times, as even to ob- 
trude itself upon the eye, and cause one to be amazed at 
the mechanical execution, rather than to be lost in the 
subject. Inthe great work of “ Desdemona,” for instance, 
we do not behold Shakspeare’s creation, but simply a 
beautiful form, to which the eye is attracted by an exqui- 
site perfection of dress and the surprising lustre of jewels. 
The historic pictures and landscapes and representations 
of common life, in the same manner, force one to think 
of the artist, rather than to forget the art in the realiza- 
tion of the scene presented. The mere pen-stroke of 
Flaxman may have more meaning than the most elab- 
orate nicety of finish. We are tempted to request some 
artists, as Diogenes did Alexander, to stand out of the 
sunlight. It is that we would see, not them. We wish to 
hear the dash of the water and feel the passing breeze, or 
to mingle in the festive scene, or to look with awe and - 
love upon some sacred presence, and not to become ab- 
sorbed in the mere touch of the brush, however exquisite. 

We do not forget the distinguished excellences of this 
collection. ‘The “ Adoration of the Magi,” with its mar- 
vellous arrangement of light, the Norwegian scenery, 
and the marine views, both in calm and in storm, were 
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all masterly productions, and the excellence of the works, 
as a whole, was such as we have seldom seen equalled. 

A person was always present at this exhibition to 
take the names of subscribers, but it may surprise some 
whose names were thus recorded, that none of the paint- 
ings there seen are to be distributed among subscribers, 
but simply pictures by the same artists. Neither the sub- 
jects selected, nor the merit of the works to be obtained, 
are known on this side of the Atlantic. 

There is also in this country an “ International Art 
Union,” the object of which is to have a free gallery, 
containing the chefs-d@uvre both of the European and 
American schools of art,— which works will be annu- 
ally distributed by lot among the subscribers. A  suf- 
ficient sum is also to be set apart for defraying the ex- 
penses of an American student in Europe, for a term of 
two years. Several paintings have been exhibited by this 
Union in our various cities. These were mostly, if not 
exclusively, of the French school. How much money has 
been expended for American productions, we are not in- 
formed, or what, by this Union, has thus far been accom- 
plished. 

The “ American Art Union” was established at New 
York in 1838, and is now more extended in its operations 
than the Art Union of London. The number of subscribers 
for 1847 was 9,666, and the amount of receipts $ 48,733. 
Two hundred and seventy-two works of art were distrib- 
uted, besides two hundred and fifty medals in bronze 
and fifty in silver. ‘There are at the present time more 
than sixteen thousand subscribers, contributing $ 80,000. 
Since its organization, it has circulated nearly seventy 
thousand engravings and paintings, and has appropriated 
for the advancement of art more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The paintings purchased are exhibited 
gratuitously to the public. During the last year it is es- 
timated that more than half a million of persons visited 
the gallery. A monthly bulletin is also printed, contain- 
ing much valuable information, and many just criticisms 
and essays on art. 

The “ Art Union of Philadelphia” was established 
about two years since, and, though less extended in its 
operations, at the present time, than the Art Union of 
New York, has yet met with great success, having opened 
a free gallery, and distributed among its subscribers, in 
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addition to an engraving, twenty-four hundred dollars for 
works of art. The Philadelphia Union differs from that 
of New York in its system of distribution. The latter 
distributes pictures as prizes, not allowing the subscriber 
to select. ‘The former gives the subscribers certificates of 
various value, which are available for the purchase of 
such American paintings as the holder may prefer. At 
the last annual meeting, an able address was delivered 
before this Union by Professor Reed of the Pennsylva- 
nia University. 

The “ Western Art Union” was established in the city 
of Cincinnati in the spring of 1847. The amount sub- 
scribed the last year was $5,450, and fifty-four paintings 
and fifty busts were distributed among the subscribers. 
The exhibition, comprising several hundred works of art, 
was highly attractive, and formed, as in other cities, a val- 
uable feature of the enterprise. 

In Massachusetts, an act of incorporation has been 
granted, for an association to be entitled the “ New Eng- 
land Art Union.” Hon. Edward Everett, Franklin Dex- 
ter, Esq., Professor Longfellow, and others, are upon the 
Board of Managers. The association will go into opera- 
tion immediately, under the most favorable auspices. 

It will be seen that these institutions are increasing in 
number, that some of them have large subscriptions, and 
that their real influence becomes a subject of serious im- 
port. What, then, are the principles of their action? In 
regard to the object desired, there can be no question. 'T'o 
promote the knowledge and love of the fine arts, to encour- 
age talent, to raise the standard of taste, — these, all will 
agree, are honorable and important ends. But what is the 
moving wheel in this plan, the central principle that gives 
the impulse? Itis the system of prizes. It is the pros- 
pect of obtaining, for a small sum, that which is of great 
value. ‘This is the same idea which has always been the 
basis of the lottery and the raffle. Now it is well known, 
that such injurious effects have resulted from lotteries, 
that express provision has been made wholly to abol- 
ish them. The law provides that no property, houses, 
lands, real estate, or goods of any kind, shall be disposed 
of by lot or chance, under severe penalty. This is a pal- 
pabie evidence that the principle, when unrestrained, is 
injurious. The very existence of the London Art Union 
was threatened solely on this account. Her Majesty’s gov- 
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ernment entertained doubts of its legality, and it was not 
until after much discussion that a bill could be passed 
and receive the royal assent. In Scotland and other 
parts of Great Britain, it was necessary to apply for 
special charters to free themselves from penalties to which 
they would otherwise have been exposed. In our own 
country, in most if not all of the States, there are stat- 
utes to meet the same case, and it is only by particular 
indulgence that Art Unions are permitted to pursue this 
course. ‘The London Art Union offered for its highest 
prize the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, and the 
American Union, the last year, offered four paintings by 
Cole, which originally cost, and were intrinsically worth, 
the sum of six thousand dollars. Each subscriber who 
paid five dollars had a chance of obtaining these splen- 
did prizes. One may naturally question whether this 
is more likely to refine the popular taste, or to excite a 
spirit for gambling. If the system is good as applied to 
art, why should it not be good applied to other things ? 
Conceive of various Associations, for the promotion of 
their separate plans, resorting to this method ;— consider 
the variety of prizes which would be offered ;— the more 
desirable the prize, of course, the stronger would be the 
passion excited;— and with large prizes and the spirit 
of rivalry and competition, who can say where it would 
end? ‘T'here are large and attractive stores, at this mo- 
ment, in Broadway, where the same principle is prac- 
tically carried out; articles of different value are placed 
upon wheels, and a person, for a stated sum, turns a hand 
which finally rests at a blank or a prize. This system 
may be carried into every transaction, from the smallest 
to the greatest, and the man who purchases a house or a 
horse may resort to a system of chance. Much, therefore, 
as one may honor the design of the Art Union, and de- 
sire the accomplishment of its proposed end, the lottery 
system, which is at present connected with it, should be 
looked upon at least with distrust. Under its present re- 
strictions it may do no harm; but give it free scope, and. 
disaster must follow. ‘The officers of these associations 
are intelligent and high-minded men. They have no ob- 
ject in view but the encouragement of art, and the public 
good. ‘Thus far they have fulfilled their important trust 
in a most honorable manner, and have avoided, as far as 
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was possible, the evils to which a portion of their system 
is liable. 

Not to dwell longer upon this, we would refer to the 
various modes of action in the different Art Unions. 
Some, as has been stated, distribute works of art, without 
the liberty of choice, — others appropriate certain sums 
to be devoted to the purchase of such works as the sub- 
scriber may select. ‘There has been much controversy 
respecting these rival systems. The London Art Union 
considers the liberty of choice as a fundamental principle, 
and essential to its existence. The association in Scot- 
land makes its distributions by lot. ‘The American 
Art Union does not grant the liberty of selection, while 
the power of choice is given by the Union in Philadel- 
phia. We confess the liberty of choice seems to us very 
desirable ; otherwise, the most distasteful production may 
be received, the possession of which might be considered 
an infliction, rather than a favor. 

Each Union distributes to every subscriber an engrav- 
ing, which the annual reports state to be worth the full 
amount of the subscription ; in addition to which the sub- 
scribers are entitled to the reports and bulletins; and, at 
times, to an engraving in mezzotint, or a volume of etch- 
ings. Much depends upon the subject and style of these 
engravings. When it is considered that twenty thousand 
are sent out by the American Union alone, it must be al- 
lowed that their merits are of the utmost consequence. 
They are seen by young and old in every part of our 
land, the thoughts they suggest will dwell in millions 
of minds, and, in addition to their moral effect, they exert 
an influence in relation to art. If the execution of the 
engravings is poor, the very frequency with which they. 
are seen wearies and disgusts the mind. No engraving 
should be sent out, unless it possesses the highest order 
of merit. Would it not be better to devote a portion 
of the amount, which is now expended for the great 
prizes, to the production of engravings far superior to 
any which have been yet issued? ‘The number of paint- 
ings distributed by the American Art Union in 1848 
was four hundred and fifty-four, whereas the number of 
engravings scattered over the country amounted to more 
than twenty thousand. The London Art Union, after 
paying for a fine engraving, and also for an illustrated 
edition of Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, defraying the 
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expense of publishing its reports, the cost of the public 
meetings, and the whole expense of carrying on the large 
operations of the society, together with a reserve of two 
and a half per cent. of all money received, had still expend- 
ed not one half of the total amount subscribed, leaving 
the remaining half to be given in prizes. Would it not be 
better that a portion of this remaining half should be ex- 
pended in the more perfect execution of the engravings, 
which are so widely diffused and must exert so great an 
influence? Even in the bulletins issued by such associa- 
tions, every engraving should be worthy, in some way, of 
art. In some of the past numbers the wood-cuts have 
been worse than disagreeable, — bad in design and wretch- 
ed in execution. From such a source let there be no en- 
graving rather than a bad one. An association whose 
distinctive object is the promotion of art should not, even 
in these things, expose art to ridicule. The outline illustra- 
tions of Rip Van Winkle are to a high degree creditable. 

There are dangers which should be scrupulously guard- 
ed against by the Art Unions. In the competition that 
is springing up, there is an increasing rivalry; and also, 
in some instances, a spirit of contention. This may, 
both directly and indirectly, exert a bad influence. It 
may induce various parties to seek more for popular effect 
than real excellence, and rather to follow the caprices of 
public opinion, than to lead it. It may reduce painting to 
a species of manufacture, in which a certain mechanical 
dexterity, that shall catch the eye, shall be encouraged, 
instead of that finer grace which it may require a culti- 
vated mind to perceive. In the master works of genius 
there is a grandeur and a beauty which the mind must 
gradually grow up to. Such productions might not, per- 
haps, satisfy the multitude as readily as exaggerated 
tone, and theatrical attitude, and an outside brilliancy. 
And yet it is the master skill which is most needed. It 
is this which exerts a more magical influence the longer 
it is studied, opening within us new depths of feeling 
and unfolding around us a new world of beauty. Any 
word of strife or spirit of animosity is to be regretted, and 
any tendency to descend from the loftiest standard of art 
will rather degrade the popular taste than elevate it. It 
is, we know, a delicate and difficult task to satisfy the 
public mind, and at the same time be faithful to the high- 
est conceptions of beauty and truth; but we hope that 
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those who have the management of these Unions, which 
are to exert so important an influence upon the country, 
will be conscientious in the discharge of their trust. 

When wisely conducted, these associations have great 
advantages. ° They offer to the artist the impulse and 
encouragement of a certain reward. It may be said that 
no one should give himself to the service of art, except 
from a deep inward prompting and a natural call _to his 
vocation ;— that then he will love art for its own sake, 
and will need no other impulse. But may not a gen- 
uine enthusiasm exist, without the means of gaining the 
comforts of life? Are there no instances of sterling 
merit struggling with difficulties? It is very easy to talk 
of the love of art as being its own reward, but even men 
of genius find it painful to starve. One may readily 
theorize about the natural development of genius, and 
maintain that its fair creations will come forth spontane- 
ously, and, without any effort, be duly appreciated ; but 
who does not know that there are many instances of 
modest talent paralyzed by embarrassment, where the 
assurance of reward would be like the breath of inspi- 
ration? Many a mind toiling in the silence of thought 
will take new courage, and images of beauty, floating be- 
fore it, will grow brighter, while with firm and patient 
pencil the artist will transfer his thoughts to the canvas, 
from the knowledge that his work will be appreciated 
- and sought when it is finished. 

Again, such Unions, when conducted in the true spirit, 
bring the subject of art before the community in an at- 
tractive form, particularly by means of the free gallery. 
When it is remembered that half a million of persons vis- 
ited the Free Gallery in New York during the last year, 
it can readily be inferred that many must have derived 
therefrom a most innocent and salutary pleasure. These 
exhibitions are open to the poorest citizen; and if high 
thought and sentiment are presented, who can estimate 
the refinement of taste thus cultivated, and the good in- 
fluence which has been diffused ? 

We believe, therefore, that Art Unions hae enlarged 
the sphere of intellectual enjoyment, that they have ren- 
dered a liberal and discriminating encouragement to na- 
tive talent, and have thus far promoted the true interests 
of art. If we have some misgivings in regard to a por- 
tion of their system, we honor their object, and believe 
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that in most respects they have been instrumental of 
great good. 

We have often wished there were some institution in 
this country for the cultivation and encouragement of 
art, adequate to meet the just demands of our people,— 
a National Academy worthy of the name,—in order 
that artists should not be compelled to wander to for- 
eign lands before they can see the best specimens of art, 
and obtain the advantages of a thorough education. Of 
course, there must always be some resources abroad 
which can never be found here. Still, there might be in 
this land a noble national academy, so largely endowed 
and so richly furnished, that artists should be able to 
find within it every opportunity for the best culture. It 
should be provided with an appropriate library, with 
models, casts, statues, engravings, paintings, both ancient 
and modern. Besides these, there should be lectures 
upon anatomy, drawing, architecture, and instruction in 
every branch which could qualify the student for high at- 
tainment in his profession. Here the student might be- 
gin with the first elements, and go through the most per- 
fect course of discipline. It is often the case now, that 
success is a mere matter of chance. Many begin to color 
while they cannot accurately draw ; and the most difficult 
subjects are attempted before an acquaintance is gained 
with the first rudiments of art. There is no thoroughness, 
no system, but a groping in the dark without models, or 
instruction, or the requisite means, so essential to the 
truest growth in excellence. In art, as in other things, 
there is need of discipline. The more fully the mind is 
cultivated, the more vigorous will be its exertions, and 
the more successful its efforts. 

If we turn to the Italian school, we shall see how much 
art has gained from the erudition of Michel Angelo, and 
the varied acquirements of Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci. In the Flemish school, also, the power and mag- 
nificence of art were upheld by artists of profound attain- 
ments. Rubens was deeply versed in the learning of his 
time, and the artists of that day, instead of feeling that 
genius was superior to culture, made the most earnest 
improvement of every opportunity for progress which 
could be obtained. In modern art it has been the same 
with those who have excelled. Wilkie, we are told by 
19 * 
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Cunningham, even towards the close of his life, worked 
in the Academy “with the diligence of an unpractised 
student.” It is true that one may toil like Caliban, 
and another produce marvels as with the wand of Pros- 
pero, but still there are laws to be observed by both. 
Genius may indeed rise above obstacles, and, by its na- 
tive force, soar triumphantly into excellence; but even 
the most gifted would be aided by special advantages, 
and many without them will never be able to rise above 
mediocrity. If we had a National Academy, liberally en- 
dowed by government, it might contain specimens of the 
highest art in every department. It is stated that, during 
the last year, over two thousand works of art were sold 
at Rome, on account of the late revolutionary struggle, 
some of which were the masterpieces of genius. Were 
there a national academy, under the patronage of gov- 
ernment, many of the greatest productions, now in the 
galleries of Europe, would find their way to our own 
land, and would be where artists might be able to de- 
rive advantage from them. It was the advice of Pericles 
in regard to Athens, that she should spend the superfluity 
of her wealth for works which should be an eternal mon- 
ument to her glory. Why should it not be so with us? 
The resources of wealth in this land are incalculable. 
Why may not a portion of that wealth be devoted to the 
higher culture of the mind? Let the hand of the sculp- 
tor be tasked to embody acts of intrepid patriotism, to 
keep before the eye the deeds of our fathers, that the 
statesman and the Christian may be nerved to a truer 
devotion. Instead of the warrior, let the martyr and the 
philanthropist be crowned with honor, and let those sen- 
timents alone be appealed to which will strengthen 
within us what is best. Let the pencil be employed in 
the interpretation of nature, of history, and religion. Let 
the national government establish an academy where such 
works of genius might be collected, and where, with pro- 
fessorships and every other requisite, the artists of our 
land may kindle their minds to loftier aspirations, and 
devote themselves with fresh energy to the good of their 
country. Is the expense objected to? Consider the 
wealth lavished upon objects less worthy. Since 1789 
there has been expended upon the military establishment 
of this country more than three hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars, and for the naval establishment one 
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hundred and seventy millions; making, for both, over five 
hundred millions of dollars. Might not this vast sum, (or 
at least a portion of it,) have been better expended? If 
this nation can thus appropriate hundreds of millions, 
could it not easily do more for the elevation and refine- 
ment of the public mind? Some twenty or thirty mil- 
lions are expended by our government every year, which 
might be put to wiser purposes. We would have this 
devoted to objects of learning and beneficence, to the 
promotion of peace and industry, of talent and genius, 
and among these objects we would have an Academy of 
Art to be in some measure commensurate with the wis- 
dom and generosity of a great people. 

There are indications of talent among us springing up 
on every side, manifestations of genuine power which 
have a peculiar claim for encouragement, and we have a 
country the variety and beauty of which present the 
widest field for study. ‘There is American scenery to be 
depicted, American character to be portrayed, American 
history to be embodied. Why should not our native ener- 
gies be called forth, and these natural and inexhaustible 
resources be developed? It seems to be the very purpose 
of God, that each people should have some distinctive 
characteristic; why should not this nation, gathering 
wisdom from all lands, rise to a greatness equalled only 
by its advantages? Let our own rocks and rivers, our 
wooded glens and mountains, our ocean and our coast, 
be reflected from the canvas, and let the genius of our 
country breathe its own life into the imperishable marble. 

Something has, indeed, already been accomplished, but 
we stand, as yet, only upon the threshold of the great 
temple. What has hitherto been achieved is but a faint 
shadow, compared with what remains to be done. We 
know of no reason whatever why as mighty spirits may 
not yet live as have ever existed; why there may not be 
minds here that shall attain to the splendor of Rubens, 
and the grace of Raphael, — that like Claude shall pour 
the hue of sunset and of dawn over the dewy landscape, 
and call forth shapes of grandeur even with a power like 
that of Angelo. Not reproducing the forms of the past, 
but embodying the spiritual ideas of the present, and 
catching inspiration at the thought of a more glorious 
future. R. C. W. 








A Sabbath-Morning Psalm. 


Arr. Ill. — POETRY. 


A SABBATH-MORNING PSALM. 


Gop! on this lovely Sabbath morn, 

I, with Thy world, again am born! 

Raised up from slumber’s breathing death, 
I feel Thy blissful, heavenly breath 

Flow round me in the vital air, 

Thy breath, my Father, everywhere. 
Again Thy sun smiles forth, — again 
Thou liftest on the earth and men 

The light of Thy benignant face. 

Thy finger and Thy form I trace, 

O God of Light and Life and Love, 

In lines of grace, below, above ; 

In clouds, suspended by thy hand, 

In waves that curl along the sand, — 
Where sunbeams glance or shadows sweep 
Across the field or o’er the deep. 
Mysterious One! the kindling sight 
Awakes me to a loftier light, 

The Sun of Righteousness, that brings 
Heaven’s healing breeze upon its wings. 
Though nature tells of winter near, 

No winter of the heart I fear. 

Though fields grow brown, and bleak, and bare, 
Beneath the cold and cheerless air, 

And earth turn stiff, and inland streams 
Smile cold like stone at noon’s cold beams ;— 
I look far out upon the sea, — 

The waves, unfrozen, sparkle free : 

I lift my eyes, and lo! on high 

Spring sparkles in the pure, blue sky. 

O for a tongue Thy name to praise, 
Beginning, Blessing, of my days! 

Who to Thy thankless child hast given 
Such glimpses of the spirit’s heaven, — 
Of that unfading summer-shore, 

Where pure love’s flowers can die no more ; 
Where night is not, — wherein the ray 

Of every star is endless day ! 


DecemBer, 1849. 
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Song of Praise. 


SONG OF PRAISE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLBERG. 


CHORUS. 


Suns, as they roll flaming in splendor, 
Publish to suns the praise of the Lord ; 

Heavens with heavens, in majesty tender, 
Praising Jehovah, sublimely accord. 

Praise to Jehovah, endlessly hymning, 
Sweeps the high chorus from star to star ; 
Worlds without number, in beauty swimming, 

Thrill to His glory from near and far. 


SINGLE VOICES. 


With praise to God let earth resound, — 
Earth, too, is His and His alone ; 
From pole to pole, the wide world round, 
Yield Him a temple and a throne ! 
The little Samoyed be telling 
His praises to the icy shore ; 
On balmy gales of Sheba swelling, 
The thanks of Bedouin bosoms soar! 


The Indian, where Niagara thunders, 
To Thee, in wild delight, exclaim, 
And in the seven-fold rainbow’s wonders 
Show to his little one Thy name! 
And, ere revenge the sod hath wet, 
Bury the hatchet in the sand, 
Share with his foe the calumet, 
And slake his thirst with friendly hand. 


God’s sun shines free in heaven above, 
Towards all His mild moon nightly yearns ; 
O, then, that love might answer love, 
Where’er a man with man sojourns ! 
Father, to Thee, with every morrow, 
Be opened every human breast ; 
Each share his neighbour’s joy and sorrow, 
And love be, each one’s constant guest. 


Father of lights, whole nations groping 
Thou seest in midnight shades profound, 


A Gazelle. 


And us, who in Thy light are hoping, 
The clouds of evil days surround. 
Lord, in this night of desolation, 
My harp shall be attuned to Thee ; 
Thou didst the day’s, the night’s, duration, 
Before the birth of sun, decree. 


The naked hill with flowers adorning, 
I see a sudden verdure spring ; 

I see a fair and glorious morning 
Abroad its golden pinions fling. 

Like doves, when wild the tempest lowers, 
Who flee before Jehovah’s hand. 

Hail, Israel, in thy goodly bowers, 
Welcome to Jacob’s promised land ! 


I see the fiery pillar blazing, 
Where the cloud-column long since sank ; 
The ransomed tribes their Lord are praising, 
All nations join their God to thank. 
Morn meeteth eve with tender greeting, — 
Night shares with noon its secret bliss, — 
And righteousness and mercy, meeting, 


Seal their long union with a kiss. 


CHORUS. 


From heights and from depths all creatures, adoring, 
Sing to Jehovah with solemn accord ; 
Strong as an eagle, heavenward soaring, 
Rises the anthem of praise to the Lord. 
Angels, descending, mingle with mortals ; 
Love’s breath unsealeth, like blossoms, the tombs ; 
Heaven above flings open its portals ; 
Earth, a new Eden, eternally blooms. 


A GAZELLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


I saw a strong-winged eagle up at the sun’s face stare, 
And, in the shadow cooing, of turtle-doves a pair. 

I saw the East come driving his cloud-flocks up the sky, 
And lambkins on the meadow circling the shepherd there. 

I heard the stars all asking, O, when shall we arise ? 
And the germs in all the kernels, O long night, faster fare ! 
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I saw a blade at morning bloom, and decay ere night, 
And cedars of ten centuries defy the wintry air. 
I saw the ocean’s billows, like kings, all crowned with foam, 
Bow at the rock’s high altar like lowly great in prayer. 
I saw a droplet sparkle, a jewel, in the sun, 
That dreaded not the danger of burning in the glare. 
I saw men swarm in millions to build them house and town, 
And crawling ant-tribes rearing their hills with toil and care. 
I saw the war-steed trampling whole cities in the dust, 
Till, red with blood, his hoofs were as morning’s rosy air. 
I saw the winter weaving a robe of fleecy white 
For earth, when spring had left it all naked, cold, and bare. 
I heard the shuttle whirring that spins the veil of suns, 
And saw a caterpillar weaving his tomb of hair. 
I saw both great and little, and found the little great, 
For I saw, in God’s creation, God’s likeness everywhere ! 
c T. B. 





Art. IV.—ORESTES A. BROWNSON’S ARGUMENT FOR 
THE ROMAN CHURCH.* 























WE intend to speak in this present article of Mr. 
Brownson, and of his argument for the Roman Church. 
Mr. Brownson is an active thinker, an energetic writer, 
and a man who has assumed an important position in 
American literature by years of steady labor. He has de- 
voted himself during that time to the highest questions 
of philosophy, ethics, and theology, and has treated none 
of these subjects in a superficial or commonplace way. 
He has also belonged for a time, after a fashion of his 
own, to our communion. He has repeatedly created sen- 
sations by his ultraism on several subjects, and he finally 
astonished our community by going over from extreme 
Neology and Transcendentalism to Romanism of the 
most Ultramontane kind. Since then, he has occasion- 
ally addressed some arguments to his old friends, in be- 
half of his new Church. He has sometimes referred to 
our own periodical; and in April, 1845, addressed us, in 
a somewhat elaborate argument, inviting us to become 








* Brownson’s Quarterly Review. January, 1844, to January, 1850. Bos- 
ton: Published by Benjamin H. Greene. 
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members of the Church of Rome, or to show cause why 
we reject the invitation. 

For all these reasons, it would seem proper that we 
should take some notice of his writings. When a man of 
no mean abilities assumes such a position, it seems prop- 
er for a journal like ours to consider it. And, indeed, 
we should probably have weighed his arguments long be- 
fore this time, had we not been expecting a reply from 
an abler hand,— namely, from Mr. Brownson himself. 
We thought it hardly worth while to exert our ingenuity 
in exposing the fallacy of arguments, which, judging by 
experience, Mr. Brownson would himself be ready to 
confute in the course of a year or two. No man has ever 
equalled Mr. Brownson in the ability with which he has 
refuted his own arguments. He has made the most elab- 
orate and plausible plea for Eclecticism, and the most 
elaborate and plausible plea against it. He has said the 
best things in favor of Transcendentalism, and the best 
things against it. He has shown that no man can possi- 
bly be a Christian, except he is a Transcendentalist ; and 
he has also proved that’ every Transcendentalist, whether 
he knows it or not, is necessarily an infidel. He has 
satisfactorily shown the truth of Socialism, and its ne- 
cessity in order to bring about a golden age; and he 
has, by the most convincing arguments, demonstrated 
that the whole system of Socialism is from the pit, and 
can lead to nothing but anarchy and ruin. He has de- 
fended the course of Mr. Dorr in Rhode Island, and ar- 
gued before a crowd in State Street, in this city, that the 
people of Massachusetts should aid him in taking pos- 
session of the government by force. Afterward, he con- 
futed the whole argument of Mr. Dorr, showing it to 
be hostile to all true democracy, and fatal, if it should 
succeed, to republican institutions. In 1841 he defended 
Theodore Parker, and declared him to be a Christian, in 
an article on Mr. Parker’s Discourse at South Boston; 
asserting that he was guilty of no heresy, but only of de- 
fects, in his view of Jesus. But in 1845, Parkerism is 
infidelity, and Mr. Parker stands in the ranks of the dis- 
obedient and rebellious, among proud, conceited, and su- 
perficial infidels, and is, to all intents and purposes, a 
rejecter of the Gospel. But especially in relation to the 
Church question has Mr. Brownson’s change of opinion 
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been the most radical and extreme. He labors now with 
great ingenuity and extraordinary subtilty to show that 
there must be an infallible church with its infallible min- 
istry, and that out of this church there can be no salva- 
tion. But formerly he labored with equal earnestness 
to show that there could be no such thing as a church at 
all, no outward priesthood or ministry. His former ar- 
guments, then, for aught that we can see, were just as 
acute, plausible, and effective as his present ones. In the 
year 1840, he wrote a long article, proving, by a subtile 
chain of reasoning, the exact reverse of his present propo- 
sitions. He then declared that it was necessary to de- 
stroy the Church and abolish the priesthood. He said, 
* We oppose the Church as an Antichristian institution” ; 
“ because we find no Divine authority for it; because we 
cannot discover that Jesus ever contemplated such an in- 
stitution; and because we regard it as the grave of free- 
dom and independence, and the hotbed of servility and 
hypocrisy.” “ We object to every thing like an outward, 
visible church; to every thing that in the remotest degree 
partakes of the priest.” “ Christianity is the sublimest 
protest against the priesthood ever uttered.” “ Jesus in- 
stituted no priesthood, and no form of religious worship. 
He recognized no priest but a holy life. He preached no 
formal religion, enjoined no creed.” “'The priest is uni- 
versally a tyrant, universally the enslaver of his brethren. 
Priests are, in their capacity of priests, necessarily ene- 
mies to freedom and equality. The word of God never 
drops from the priest’s lips,” &c., &e. 

Mr. Brownson himself is far from denying these incon- 
sistencies ; he does not claim to be consistent with his 
past self; he rather makes it a matter of boasting that 
he has been through so many varieties of belief. He 
says, for instance (April, 1845),—-“ Some years ago we 
were an Eclectic, as we have been in the course of our 
life ‘all things by turns and nothing long.’” He renoun- 
ces all the opinions in philosophy and religion which he 
held before he became a Roman Catholic, and says, “ We 
have very little confidence in the value or soundness of 
any thing we advanced on our own authority prior to 
our conversion to Catholicity.” In fact, he has given the 
best possible description of his own creed before that 
time in the following passage: —“ It is in perpetual mo- 
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tion, and exemplifies, so far as itself is concerned, the old 
heathen doctrine that all things are in a perpetual flux. 
You can never count on its remaining stationary long 
enough for you to bring your piece to a rest and take de- 
liberate aim. You must shoot it on the wing; and if 
you are not marksman enough to hit it flying, you will 
have, however well charged and well aimed your shot, 

only your labor for your pains. It is never enough to 
take note either of its past or its present position ; but we 
must always regard the direction in which it is moving, 
and the celerity with which it moves ; and if we wish our 
shot to tell, we must aim, not at the point where it was, 
or where it now is, but at the point where it will be when 
the ball now fired may reach it.” Mr. Brownson thinks 
that he is here describing Protestantism. But he must 
allow us to say that he has merely given us a very happy 
description of the working of his own individual intel- 
lect. It is an old trick of proselytes to ascribe to the 
party they have left all the blunders and errors which 
were peculiar to themselves. An irreligious and formal 
Roman Catholic, when converted to Protestantism, often 
tells us that all Roman Catholics are irreligious formalists. 

“ T was so,” he says, “and I know all about it” A big- 
oted Calvinist, becoming a Unitarian, thinks that all Cal- 
vinists are as bigoted and superstitious as he himself was. 

So Mr. Brownson thinks, because he had no firm convic- 
tions when a Protestant, that no Protestants have any ; 
and believes himself to be describing the gyrations of 
Protestantism, when he has given us merely the natural 
history of his own intellectual instability. When, there- 
fore, we find that Mr. Brownson’s mind is in the habit of 
experiencing such extraordinary revolutions, we may per- 
haps be excused for not paying much attention to his po- 
sition at any particular time. Ina land of earthquakes, 
men do not build four-story houses; neither do we spend 
- much time in refuting the arguments of a man whom we 
know to be in the habit of refuting himself about once in 
every three months. We are inclined to say with Mr. 

Emerson, “ If we could have any security against moods! 

If the profoundest prophet could be holden to his words, 
and the hearer who is ready to sell all, and join the cru- 
sade, could have any certificate that to-morrow his prophet 
shall not unsay his testimony! But the Truth sits veiled 
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there on the bench, and never interposes an adamantine 
syllable; and the most sincere and revolutionary doc- 
trine, put as if the ark of God was to be carried forward 
some furlongs and planted there for the succor of the 
world, shall in a few weeks be coldly set aside by the 
same speaker as morbid, —‘I thought I was right, but I 
was not, — and the same immeasurable credulity demand- 
ed for new audacities.” 

But it may be said, “ Will you not allow a man to 
make progress? May he not discover and correct his er- 
rors? Shall he not honestly say, ‘ 1 was wrong, but I am 
wiser now’? Will you, who profess to believe in progress, 
think less of a man because he changes his opinions and 
cares less for consistency than he does for truth ?” 

To this we reply, that progress is one thing, and an in- 
tellectual somerset is another thing. Progress consists in 
moving onward from one belief to another; adding truth 
to truth; supplying defects; enlarging our narrow views ; 
making perfect our partial views. Progress is growth. 
A tree makes progress by sending out new shoots every 
spring, covering itself with new buds every autumn, add- 
ing to its trunk an annual ring of solid wood, and grow- 
ing with every decade of years into a vaster form and 
more luxurious development. But a tree which should 
be transplanted every few years from one soil to another, 
and occasionally turned topsy-turvy, with its roots in the 
air and its branches in the ground, would, we fancy, 
make but very little progress. We take this to be a good 
illustration of the difference between the progress de- 
manded by St. Paul, and that exemplified by Mr. Brown- 
son. 

In fact, progress becomes impossible when a man, with 
every change of opinion, throws away his whole past be- 
lief. ‘To rip out all your work and begin anew may be 
sometimes necessary, but is no sign of any rapid progress. 
There must be something fixed, and fixed for ever; some 
permanent convictions, some central truths, which are 
the foundations on which every thing else is built, the 
roots out of which every thing else grows. ‘The mis- 
fortune of Mr. Brownson, as it seems to us, and the ex- 
planation of his whole past course, is simply this; that 
he has had no such central truths, no primal convictions. 
Acute as a logician, able to see the sequences and de- 
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pendences by which one proposition is connected with 
another, his mind appears to have no power of intuition. 
He cannot see a truth, a principle; and he has therefore 
no insights, but only thoughts. 

Mr. Brownson will not accuse us of doing him any 
wrong in this description of his mind, for he himself 
denies the possibility of such insights. Moreover, his 
whole course shows that this is the correct account of his 
mind; for it is impossible for a man ever to question the 
truth of what he has once seen to be true. Our insights 
may be enlarged, may be made more clear, but cannot 
be reversed. A mental experience, once given, is given 
for ever. Beliefs and opinions, depending for their evi- 
dence upon something out of themselves, may be en- 
tirely changed with the change of evidence. But truths 
which are seen by the mind carry their own evidence 
with them, and consequently, as Wordsworth says, 
“They wake to perish never.” ‘Therefore, when a man 
tells us that he has changed all his convictions, he in fact 
tells us that he never had any convictions to change. He 
may have had a belief, he may have had a creed; but if 
he has ever seen any thing to be true, he cannot deny or 
disavow that insight. 

There are two classes of intellects. In some men, the 
intuitive faculty is most active, and the reasoning faculty 
comparatively dormant. ‘These are the seers, the proph- 
ets, men who make discoveries in the world of thought. 
They are capable of seeing a truth, of apprehending a 
principle. In other men, the reasoning faculty is most 
active, and the intuitive comparatively dormant. These 
men are great logicians, but never great philosophers. 
When a principle is given them, they can show all the 
consequences which flow from it. ‘Their minds proceed 
in the way of argument; they prove one thing by an- 
other. In the highest class of minds, as in Plato and Ba- 
con, both faculties are to be found, in well-balanced ac- 
tivity. In the majority of men, there is an inclination to 
the one side or to the other. Ina few, one of these or- 
gans seems entirely wanting, while the other is preternat- 
urally active. Thus, Mr. R. W. Emerson is a man who 
has a great deal of intuition, but very little logic. Mr. 
Brownson, on the other hand, is a man who has a great 
deal of logic, but no intuition at all. 
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This mental peculiarity of Mr. Brownson gives, as we 
have intimated, a satisfactory explanation of his intellect- 
ual career. The principles from which he has at any 
time reasoned, he has adopted from other minds, from 
Cousin, from Channing, from St. Simon, from Leroux. 
He has taken from one of these writers a principle 
which has interested him, and then has occupied himself 
in advocating and defending it with the whole power of 
his mind. For the time, he is incapable of seeing any 
other truth than this. It is to hima matter of life and 
death ; he clings to it; he fights for it, with the whole 
energy of his mind. With strict logical consistency he 
calries it out into its remotest consequences, into its 
farthest applications. No practical results to which he 
may arrive alarm him. His theory may require him to 
defend the greatest absurdities: he does it cheerfully, and 
does it very well. His theory may require the overthrow 
of the most cherished institutions of society. He attacks 
them as if they were utterly valueless. His theory may 
bring him into collision with the best established facts of 
history. He charges upon them with a gallantry only 
equalled by that of Don Quixote in his attack upon the 
windmills. A logical hero, a perfect Bayard of dialectics, 
without fear and without reproach, he has thus done 
his devoirs in succession for 'Transcendentalism, Eclecti- 
cism, St. Simonism, and now finds himself more at home 
than ever in the service of the Church of Rome. 

More at home than ever. For if our account of the 
working of Mr. Brownson’s mind be correct, he has al- 
ways, even when most a Protestant, been a Roman Cath- 
olic in principle. The main distinction between the 
Church of Rome and its opponents regards the final 
ground of our belief. The Protestant relies, in the last 
result, upon personal conviction; the Romanist, on out- 
ward authority. Individual faith is the principle of Prot- 
estantism ; submission to an outward teacher, the prin- 
ciple of the Church of Rome. But Mr. Brownson, even 
when most a Protestant, took his first principles from 
some one else; and he does no more than that now. And 
certainly it is more satisfactory to rest on the authorit 
of a Church claiming to teach in the name of God, than 
to rest on the authority of Victor Cousin or Claude 
Henri St. Simon. We think, indeed, that Mr. Brown- 
20 * 
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son, loving fight as well as he does, must enjoy himself 
not a little in his present position. He there has an op- 
portunity of fighting as much as he pleases, with all his 
old friends. He has not been slow in availing himself of 
this opportunity; and he has in turn attacked High- 
Churchmen and Low-Churchmen, ‘Transcendentalists 
and Rationalists, Unitarians and Socialists, holding also 
an occasional argument with other Roman Catholics, not 
quite as orthodox as himself. 

Having thus endeavoured to give the true explanation 
of Mr. Brownson’s career, in which we have used a plain- 
ness of speech of which he at least will not complain, 
since it is only an imitation of his own, we now pro- 
ceed to consider his main argument in support of the 
claim of the Roman Catholic Church. He has stated 
this argument, we believe, most fully in the article ad- 
dressed to ourselves, in his Review for April, 1845. 

The claim of the Church of Rome, as advocated in 
this article, is as follows:— The true Church of Christ is, 
and must be, an authoritative and infallible corporate 
body of pastors and teachers; and this true Church con- 
sists exclusively of the bishops of the Church of Rome; 
and out of this true Church there is no salvation. 

Mr. Brownson endeavours to prove that our Saviour 
has established this infallible and authoritative body, by 
the following course of argument. 

In order to be saved, one must be a Christian. ‘To be 
a Christian, one must believe Christianity. That is, one 
must believe Christian truth, which is supernatural truth, 
supernaturally communicated. But this faith or belief, 
which the Scriptures declare essential to salvation, rests, 
not on intuition, for then it would be knowledge, nor on 
reasoning, for then it would be science, but upon testi- 
mony. As this truth is supernatural, the only being com- 
petent to testify to itis God. Yet, as the revelation is 
made to intelligent beings, it must be made in intelligible 
and formal propositions. But these propositions may be 
misunderstood ; therefore we need an infallible interpreter 
to explain to us the way in which they are to be re- 
ceived. Now this, for reasons given by Mr. Brownson, 
cannot be human reason, nor the Bible, nor private illu- 
mination, and must therefore be the only possible witness 
remaining, which is the Church teaching infallibly, or an 
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infallible ministry. Having thus proved negatively that 
there must be an infallible ministry, Mr. Brownson pro- 
ceeds to prove it positively, by certain texts of Scripture. 

Before we undertake to examine this argument, we 
3 will suggest one or two considerations which might al- 
3 most make such an examination unnecessary. 

First, we ask, Is it possible that we are left to find the 
true Church of Christ by means of such a subtile chain 
of reasoning as this? Can this be one of those truths 
concealed from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto 
babes? Is this path into the true Church that high- 
way spoken of by the prophets, in which the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err? What sort of satisfac- 
tion, what sort of confidence, is produced by such a 
course of reasoning? It may seem fair and plausible 
enough while we read it, but we know that another ar- 
gument just as fair and just as plausible can be made in 
support of the opposite side of the question. We know 
that Mr. Brownson himself has argued as earnestly and 
as plausibly to prove that no such Church was ever in- 
stituted by Christ. Now, according to Mr. Brownson, our 
salvation depends on our belonging to the true Church; 
therefore, our salvation depends on our being able to in- 
vestigate and understand the whole of the great question 
at issue between the Roman Church and its opponents. 
He thinks that he has reduced this question to its sim- 
plest form in the argument before us ; and he thinks that 
this argument is perfectly simple and intelligible. Nev- 
ertheless, it occupies some sixty pages of pure argument, 
making a chain of propositions and deductions, any one 
of which failing, the whole must go to the ground. Now 
we say, that it is not very likely, at the outset, that God 
has made the salvation of his creatures to depend on the 
logical faculty and clearness of insight necessary in order 
to do justice to such a piece of pure reasoning as this. 

Again, Mr. Brownson justly says, that in matters like 
this, on which our salvation depends, we need not proba- 
bility, but certainty. But such a course of reasoning as 
that on which he builds the infallibility of the hierarchy, 
and argues that the Church of Rome is the only true 
Church, never produced, nor can produce, certainty in any 
mind. His argument is perhaps the strongest that can 
possibly be made in defence of his proposition. But the 
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strongest argument ever made never produced any thing 
but a strong probability. Certainty is never produced by 
any amount of argument. Certainty comes only from 
experience, outward and inward,— from sight and in- 
sight. He demands an infallible Church, on the ground, 
that we need certainty in matters of salvation, and then 
gives us nothing but probabilities in proof of his infalli- 
ble Church. 

It may be said that such a kind of proof is the only 
kind possible. We admit that it is the only logical proof 
possible. But the true Church of Christ might com- 
mend itself to us by evidence which would produce cer- 
tainty in any pure mind; by arguments addressed, not 
to the intellect, but to the heart. If there were in the 
world a church so pure that not a flaw could be found 
in it; a church whose only weapons were the power of 
truth and love; which had never encouraged crusades to 
root out heretics with fire and sword; which had never 
struck medals and sung ‘Te Deums to commemorate a 
Bartholomew massacre; which had never established an 
Inquisition, to produce an outward conformity by tor- 
tures and the stake, and so to make men hypocrites when 
it could not make converts; a church which never had 
a murderer for its head, and licentious priests for its min- 
isters; a church like this, filled throughout with truth, 
love, and holiness, might do what the first disciples did, 
cause men “to take knowledge of it, that it had been 
with Jesus.” But as, unfortunately, there is no visible 
church extant which can show by such infallible signs 
that it is a perfect church, while the rest are all imperfect, 
it is apparent that we can have no assurance of any in- 
fallible church. ‘There is no evident goodness, no supe- 
rior holiness, which we can see and feel; but only a 
claim to be in the right place, and in the right line of 
succession, which is a matter to be determined by appeals 
to history and by a chain of argument. 

Again. If it were essential to our salvation to be in 
outward connection with the true Church, and if the true 
Church could not be known by its fruits, by its evident 
holiness, its manifest superior usefulness, —if it were 
so that our salvation depended on our getting into the 
Church which stood in the right line of descent, and not 
that which regenerates our soul, — if this proposition, in- 
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credible as it seems, be true, we shall at least be told of it 
by Jesus and his apostles. Jesus will, at any rate, say, 
“ It is necessary to your salvation to belong to the true 
Church ; and the true Church is the one which will stand 
in the right line of succession, and have an infallible 
priesthood.” Jesus came to teach the way of salvation ; 
he clearly taught with his own lips what was necessary 
to salvation. But he has not taught this. How are we 
to explain the omission ? 

Once more. If an infallible Church be necessary in 
order to teach us certainly what are the truths of Chris- 
tianity, it is even more necessary that we have an infalli- 
ble guide to show us which is the infallible Church. For 
whether is it easier to understand the words of Christ, or 
to understand the merits of the argument in support of 
the claims of the Church of Rome? If we cannot un- 
derstand the Sermon on the Mount and the parable of 
the good Samaritan without an infallible Church to 
teach us what they mean, still less can we find our way 
through the tangled thicket of the Roman Catholic con- 
troversy without an infallible guide to show us which 
party is in the right. This simple consideration, we are 
bold to say, is a sufficient answer to the whole argument 
for the necessity of an infallible Church. If an infallible 
Church is necessary, an infallible guide to an infallible 
Church is still more necessary. Nor does the difficulty 
stop here. We should also need an infallible witness to 
the infallible guide, and an infallible proof of the infalli- 
ble witness to the infallible guide. There is plainly no 
end toit. Every argument which goes to show the ne- 
cessity of an infallible Church, shows the necessity of an 
infinite succession of infallibilities to direct us to it. 

We might reasonably enough stop here. When Mr. 
Brownson shall have replied to these suggestions, it 
would be time enough to consider his main argument. 
But as this argument seems to us singularly unsatisfac- 
tory, we wish to point out some few of its most apparent 
errors. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Brownson commences 
his argument with the following propositions. In order 
to be saved, one must be a Christian; to be a Christian, 
one must believe Christianity ; to believe Christianity is 
to believe supernatural truth, supernaturally communi- 
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cated ; and this is that faith which the Scriptures declare 
to be essential to salvation. 

So far we agree with Mr. Brownson, that there is but 
one way of salvation, and that is through faith. But we 
differ from him as to the nature of faith, and as to the 
nature of the object of faith, We are aware that we 
differ also in this respect from many Protestants; per- 
haps from the majority, and probably from some who are 
included in the same brotherhood. We therefore speak 
only for ourselves in this part of our argument; though 
we believe our view of faith to be that to which the 
Protestant Church is tending, and the only one which can 
be satisfactorily maintained. 

Faith, according to Mr. Brownson, is equivalent to be- 
lief. Its object is a formal proposition. It is, he says, 
“eminently, though not exclusively, an act of the under- 
standing.” 

Now we maintain, on the other hand, that the saving 
faith demanded by Christ in the New Testament is not 
belief, but reliance. It is an act of trust. It is trust in 
the love of God, or, rather, in the God of love. Its object 
is not a doctrine or proposition concerning God, but its 
object is God himself, as seen in Christ as a pardoning 
and saving God. It is not, therefore, eminently an. act 
of the understanding, but it is eminently a moral act. It 
includes, no doubt, something intellectual, and something 
affectionate. It carries within it something of the intel- 
lect, and something of the heart; but it is itself an act 
of the will. It is reliance on God, seen in Christ to be 
Love. 

In support of this view of faith, we adduce the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1. Jesus, in the New Testament, demands faith. He 
commands his disciples to “have faith in God.” He 
says, “Only believe.” Paul, when asked by the jailer 
what he must do to be saved, replied, “ Believe [in the 
original “ Have faith”] on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Faith 
is spoken of as something capable of degrees; you can 
have more or less of it. Men are blamed for want of 
faith, and praised for having it. But all this is wholly 
inconsistent with the idea of belief in propositions. Such 
a belief is independent of the will. It depends on the 
amount of evidence before the understanding. We can- 
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not be blamed for being without it, or praised for having 
it. Finally, it is not susceptible of increase or diminu- 
tion. A proposition must be either accepted or rejected. 
We cannot believe it a little, and disbelieve it a little. 
Until we are ready to believe it altogether, we do not be- 
lieve it at all. 

2. Faith, in the New Testament, is spoken of as cer- 
tain to save the soul. But an intellectual belief in prop- 
ositions has no such necessary influence. Nothing is 
more striking than the difference between men’s creeds 
and their lives. Men of noble ideas live ignoble lives, 
men of low creeds live spiritual lives. Men believing 
that all things are fixed bya Divine decree labor en- 
ergetically for the reformation of the world. Men be- 
lieving that the reformation of the world depends on hu- 
man effort fold their hands and do nothing. The drunk- 
ard believes as much as we do in the misery of intem- 
perance, in the blessings of temperance, but his belief 
does not save him. Most of us believe intellectually 
all the truth necessary for salvation, but we are not 
saved. 

Undoubtedly, in the long run, opinion acts powerfully 
on conduct and character. But it is an indirect influ- 
ence, certain in the long run, uncertain in any particular 
instance. In fact, the belief of a proposition does not 
necessarily make us any better in the particular moment, 
for this reason, that we are not looking at the fact itself, 
but only at the proposition which tells us something 
about it. Faith, on the contrary, makes us necessarily 
better at the moment, because it places us in the presence 
of the fact itself. We realize the presence of things not 
outwardly seen, by the power of faith, They become 
realities to us. Faith, therefore, is not, like belief, the 
result of evidence; but is itself evidence of the existence 
of things not outwardly seen. By faith, we feel their 
presence. It gives us already the substance of that 
heaven which we hope for, and of which belief only 
gives us the intellectual form. 

Every religious man knows this difference between 
faith and belief. In the intellectual act of belief, we can 
collect the arguments in support of the existence of God, 
of heaven, of hell, of judgment, of eternity, unawed, 
and as calmly as if arguing about the most trivial 
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worldly interests. We are not looking at the things 
themselves, we are looking only at thoughts about them. 
But there are other moments of life in which we feel the 
presence of God, the reality of eternal things. We are 
then awed and moved; made humble, hopeful, happy. 
_ The sight of God is one thing; the contemplation of a 
proposition concerning him quite another. ‘The first is 
faith or insight, an inward experience, an act of the 
whole soul. It differs from sight by being inward; it 
differs from belief by being a moral act; it differs from 
feeling, for it is an act of the will. 

3. That this is the character of the faith demanded in 
the New Testament appears, finally, from every example 
of faith recorded in the Gospels, or referred to in the Epis- 
tles. What kind of intellectual belief concerning the 
truths of Christianity was possessed by those whom 
Jesus healed, and to whom he said, “ Thy rarra hath 
saved thee”? What was the intellectual belief in Mr. 
Brownson’s truths of the supernatural order of the cen- 
turion, concerning whom Jesus said, “ I have not found 
so great FAITH, no, not in Israel”? What was the creed 
of the woman who touched his garment, and to whom 
he said, “'Thy rarru hath made thee whole”? What was 
Abraham’s faith, according to St. Paul, when he offered 
up his son? What was the faith of all-those worthies 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews? In all 
these instances, there is no evidence of any special intel- 
lectual belief of any kind. ‘The faith, in each of these 
instances, is an act of reliance on the love of God. 

We therefore object wholly to Mr. Brownson’s defini- 
tion of saving faith. And as the whole of his argument 
depends upon this definition, his whole argument falls 
with it to the ground. But, even supposing that he is 
right in this definition ; and granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that faith is the same thing as the belief of prop- 
ositions, we have other objections which seem to us 
equally fatal. We have already shown, that if it be ne- 
cessary to have an infallible Church to give us certainty 
as to what we ought to believe, it is necessary to be 
made certain by some other infallible proof, which is the 
infallible Church. But there are other difficulties. Sup- 
pose that we have an infallible Church, and are able to 
know certainly that this is the Church of Rome. We 
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accordingly submit ourselves to her guidance; we put 
ourselves under her instruction, and she teaches us certain 
truths, by the belief of which we are to be saved. ‘These 
truths are expressed in her creeds. They are expressed, of 
course, in words. But the meaning’ of words is uncer- 
tain. How do we know that we understand them in the 
sense she intends? We go to our priest, and receive his 
explanation. How do we know that we do not misun- 
derstand him? What we hear always takes a coloring 
from out own mind. Our teacher’s word always means 
something different to us from what it means to him. 
We have, then, our infallible Church, but we have not 
yet attained to certainty. That eludes us still. 

But let us suppose, (what is impossible,) that we can 
be certain of the meaning of the proposition we are called 
to believe. Have we the power to believe it? Suppose 
that it seems to us incredible, ridiculous, absurd? Can 
we believe it while it seems so? To believe a thing is 
to have it seem true. Can it seem true, while it seems 
false? We may try to believe it; we may think that 
we ought to believe it; we may think we do believe 
it; but we cannot believe it, until it commends itself to 
our intellect as true. It is one thing to believe that a 
proposition is true, and quite another to believe the truth 
contained in the proposition. As a confiding child of 
the Church of Rome, I may believe that what she tells 
me is true. But I do not believe what she tells me, till 
I can see it to be true. 

For example. ‘The Church of Rome teaches me the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. Now, there are two 
things here to be believed. First, we are to believe that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation is true. This we be- 
lieve on the authority of our teacher. Secondly, we are 
to believe the doctrine of Transubstantiation itself, and 
this we cannot believe, until it appears reasonable and 
credible. 

All this is so evident, that the Church of Rome does 
not pretend to require its children to believe its doc- 
trines; though, according to Mr. Brownson, we are onl 
saved by the belief of these very doctrines. She merely 
requires them to believe that the doctrines are true ; that 
is to say, in other words, she requires of them, not belief, 
but obedience. She requires of them merely to submit 
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to her authority, and not to express any outward dissent 
from her doctrines. In this she is very reasonable, for 
she knows that belief is not in our own power. All she 
demands, therefore, is conformity. 

We were lately conversing with a very intelligent lady, 
one of the recent converts to the Church of Rome. She 
said that she had long been interested in its ritual, had 
enjoyed its services, and earnestly wished to become a 
member and receive its sacraments. Buta serious diffi- 
culty lay in her way, which, to her guileless mid, bred 
up in the honesty of Protestantism, seemed insuperable. 
The difficulty was merely this; that she did not believe 
the doctrines of the Romish Church, and could not be- 
lieve them. But the Romish bishop, in conversation with 
her, at once removed this difficulty. “ My dear lady,” 
said he, “ we do not wish you to believe our doctrines. 
That is not necessary. You are simply to submit to the 
Church. You are not to have any belief aboutit. You 
are to be a little child, and receive passively, as true, what 
the Church teaches.” This, she said, quite satisfied her. 
It was so very simple, she was ashamed not to have seen 
it before. She was quite willing to believe, so soon as 
she found that she might believe with her will, instead of 
believing with her intellect. | 

See, then, to what a curious result we have arrived. 
The Ecclesia Docens, or 'Teaching Church, does not, as it 
seems, teach at all. It merely commands. “ Sic volo, sic 
jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas.” An infallible Church, 
teaching infallibly, would, one might suppose, infallibly 
teach. It would convince the understandings of men, 
clear up difficulties, remove doubts, pour a flood of light 
into the intellect, and make, not obedient servants, but 
clear-sighted friends. So did Jesus teach. He says, — 
“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth: but I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard of my Father 
I have made known unto you.” So likewise did the 
Apostles teach. They asked no blind submission, though 
clothed with undoubted apostolic authority. They called 
themselves only ministers; through whom their disciples 
believed. They told them to prove all things, to retain 
what was good, but to abstain from whatever appeared 
to be evil. Full of light, they let their light shine, and 
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the world was filled with the glory of it. God, who 
eommands light out of darkness, had shined into their 
hearts; and in the fulness of their knowledge, they were 
able to dispel the darkness of the world. What they saw 
clearly, they spoke plainly. ‘They did not put a veil on 
their face, like Moses, but they told the whole truth of 
God. They were Sac¢épx, Light-bearers; and in this 
consisted their apostolic power. 

But the Church which to-day claims most loudly to be 
apostolic, and whose Head claims to be in the place of 
Christ, — which professes to be infallible, as the Apos- 
tles did not profess, — hides its infallibility in a napkin, 
and, instead of showing us God’s truth, requires of us 
even to receive its doctrines with closed eyes. Never 
did such magnificent pretension end in so small a result. 
An infallible Church is demanded on this ground, that 
we can be saved only by the belief of certain supernat- 
ural truths; and, after all, the infallible Church does not 
pretend to show us those truths, but merely requires 
submission to herself. 

Finally, we say to Mr. Brownson, that our Saviour 
himself has given us the test by which to distinguish his 
prophets, and to know his Church. “ By their fruits, ye 
shall know them.” “ Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles.” We are not to know the fruit by the 
tree, but the tree by the fruit. We are not to say, “ This 
church is orthodox, therefore its disciples are Chris- 
tians”; or, “This church is in the line of apostolic suc- 
cession, therefore those who belong to it are in the way 
of salvation.” This method is the reverse of that of 
Christ. Christ teaches us to know the tree by the fruit. 
Mr. Brownson would have us know the fruit by the tree. 
Mr. Brownson virtually says, “ ‘These dissipated cardinals, 
these domineering popes, these crusading bishops, be- 
longed to the true Church, and therefore are in the way 
of salvation.” Christ says, “ These little ones are pure, 
are humble, are loving, and therefore they belong to my 
kingdom. ‘This man, though he follows not my Apos- 
tles, yet, because he is doing good in my name, belongs 
to me.” We prefer, we confess, the method of Christ to 
that of Mr. Brownson. ‘Tried by this test, we see little 
reason for admitting the claims of the Church of Rome 
to be the only channel of the Holy Ghost. We find 
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holy men, men of God, in all churches. Wesley and 
Baxter, Doddridge and Jeremy Taylor, Channing and 
Ware, and tens of thousands of others, whose lowly 
piety and large philanthropy have sweetened life, were 
certainly holy men. And if so, the Church of Rome is 
not the only true Church of Christ. And if we take a 
wider range of observation, and compare the condition of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant countries, we shall find 
that the tone of morals in Italy, Portugal, Spain, and 
South America is not so much superior to that in Prus- 
sia, England, Scotland, and New England, as to convince 
us that these Catholic countries alone are blessed with 
the presence of Christ. But if the claims of Rome are 
valid, and she be the only channel of the Holy Ghost, 
then the difference between the moral condition of Cath- 
olic and Protestant nations should be so marked that no 
one could mistake it. Each Catholic nation and people 
should be an oasis of purity, truthfulness, honesty, in- 
dustry, and of every Christian virtue. Family ties should 
be all sacred, the sacrament of marriage never violated, 
female chastity touched by no stain. All should be order 
and peace, undisturbed by intestine dissensions, civil 
struggles, or domestic strife. All Protestant influences 
have been rooted out of Portugal, Spain, and Italy by 
the Inquisition, and kept out by the strong hand of 
law. Here, then, ought to be found the earthly paradise 
of purity, peace, and moral virtue. Does any one pre- 
tend that it is so? 

We will not dwell on this argument, — we merely hint 
at it. We have not sought to bring together in our 
present article our reasons for denying the claims of 
Rome. We have only pointed out a few of the flaws in 
Mr. Brownson’s argument. We feel a certain movement 
of compassion toward a strong mind laboring in a hope- 
less cause. It is not by argument, even as close and in- 
genious as that of Mr. Brownson, that the stream of 
time can be turned back, and the ideas of a past century 
grafted on our own. A man who, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, devotes himself to the defence of the Papal and 
hierarchical Church of the Middle Ages, is like one who 
should attempt to garrison anew one of the ruined tow- 
ers which overhang the Rhine, and to levy contributions 
on the steamers which pass by it every day. The time of 
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the Church of Rome has gone, and gone for ever, for the 
past never comes back. It can never again become a 
universal church, unless we can abolish the work of the 
past three centuries. If there be a Divine Providence in 
the world, the great movements of history are not acci- 
dental nor the result of human will. It is a sort of im- 
piety to ascribe the Reformation to Luther and his com- 
panions. It was the work of God, for no power but that 
of God could have enabled a poor monk to have accom- 
plished it. 

We mentioned that Mr. Brownson, having concluded 
his negative argument for the position that Christ must 
have commissioned a body of teachers with authority to 
teach infallibly, attempts to prove this also positively, by 
quotations from the New Testament. The passages 
quoted by him he maintains to be clear, distinct, and ex- 
press. Let us see what they are. 

The first is Matt. xxviii. 18-20,—*“ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and earth. Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations,..... teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold, 
I am with you always [all days” says Mr. Brownson] 
unto the consummation of the world.” Also Mark xvi. 
15,—“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature”; and Eph. iv. 11,—“ And some 
indeed he gave to be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and others pastors and teachers.” 

We should suppose that Mr. Brownson was in sport 
in quoting such passages as these, were not the subject 
so serious. ‘The first one fails in the very point attempt- 
ed to be proved by it; namely, that it was addressed to 
the Apostles and their successors as a corporate body. 
We assert that it was addressed to all Christians in all 
time, and that all Christians are successors of the Apos- 
tles and bound to preach the Gospel. The Apostle says, 
“ We believe, therefore have we spoken.” The same 
reason for speaking applies to every believer. 

Mr. Brownson argues that this commission could not be 
to the Apostles in their personal character, for the Apos- 
tles did not and could not fulfil it in their personal char- 
acter. It must therefore have been to a body identical 
with them as a corporation, i. e. to the infallible Church. 

But we reply, that his argument proves too much ; for 
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his infallible Church did not and could not fulfil this 
command. ‘I'he Church has never had the power to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. In all ages, since 
Christ died, thousands and millions have lived and died 
where Mr. Brownson’s infallible Church had no access to 
them. 

We reply, again, that whatever means of fulfilling this 
command the Roman bishops have had, even far more 
means the universal Church, truly catholic, has had, — 
for that has included the Roman Church and all other 
Christians beside. 

Mr. Brownson says that this commission must be ad- 
dressed to a body identical with the Apostles. True, and 
all Christians, as members of Christ’s body, are identical 
with the Apostles. For Paul addresses not the bishops, 
but the people, when he says, —“ Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members one of another.” 

Again, Mr. Brownson quotes 1 Cor. xii. 28, —“ God has 
set some in the church; first, apostles, secondly, proph- 
ets,’ &c. Hence he argues that pastors and teachers, Xc., 
are of Divine appointment. So most Congregationalists 
believe, but it bears very slightly on his argument. For 
if God has set a body of teachers in the Church to con- 
tinue through all time, as proved by this text, then he has 
also set a body equally permanent of apostles and proph- 
ets, with miracles, healers, kinds of tongues, and interpre- 
tations of tongues, — for what is said of the teachers is 
said also of these. 

We do not think that Mr. Brownson shines in exegesis, 
and we advise him not to meddle with Scripture proofs. 
The Romanist had better let Scripture alone, — it is likely 
to do his cause more harm than good. 

Here, for the present at least, we leave our friend. His 
strenuous and laborious efforts to support the Church of 
Rome remind us of nothing so much as of Captain Par- 
ry’s attempt to reach the north pole. Captain Parry sailed 
till he reached an immense mass of ice, north of Spitzber- 
gen, and then began to travel north upon it, on foot. 
With immense labor, he would accomplish some thirty 
miles a day over this rough and broken surface; but on 
taking an observation at night, he found, to his surprise, 
that he was farther south than he had been in the morning. 
After this had occurred for several days, he discovered 
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the reason. While he was travelling north, on the ice, 
the current was taking the whole mass of ice south fast- 
er than he could travel north. He was therefore obliged 
at last to desist from the attempt. So it is with Mr. 
Brownson. He is laboring manfully to reach the north 
pole of a frozen and arctic religion, —a religion in 
which all life is checked, all free movement of the hu- 
man mind stifled, —a religion which has thrown a leth- 
argy upon the minds of nations wherever it has rested 
during the last three hundred years. But, meantime, 
the currents of thought are all moving the other way, and 
carry him with them, whether he chooses it or not. The 
whole life of the age is moving in the direction of free 
thought and free action. The Church of the Priests 
must give place to the Church of the People; and Rome, 
if it refuses to reform itself, must at last go down before 
this onward tide of Christian sentiment. Christ to-day 
preaches to the common people, and they hear him 
gladly, and the scribes and doctors shake their heads in 
vain. ‘The conversions to Romanism are mere eddies in 
the stream,— dimples of water turning backward, and 
showing thereby the power with which the main current 
is setting forward. For all reaction merely proves the 
strength of the action. It is the wave falling back a lit- 
tle, that it may return again farther up the shore. 

J. F.C. 





Art. V.—DANA’S POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. * 


Tuts collection of the writings of one of our deepest 
and most suggestive thinkers ought to have been made 
before, although, from the Preface, we should judge that 
the author had undertaken a somewhat unwilling duty 
in making it even now. It contains all of Mr. Dana’s 
poems and prose writings formerly published, together 
with a large addition, in the shape of reviews and essays 
originally contributed to various periodicals, and now for 





* Poems and Prose Writings. By Ricuarp Henry Dana. New York: 
Baker and Scribner. 1850. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 443, 440. 
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the first time collected. The matter in the second vol- 
ume will be new to most readers who are familiar with 
“'The Buccaneer” and “The Idle Man,” it being wholly 
composed of articles reprinted from the North American 
Review, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and a few other sources. 
The volumes will undoubtedly take a prominent place in 
American literature, among the best mental productions 
of the country, and our object in the present article is, to 
give a hasty view of the qualities of mind and disposi- 
tion they display, and the peculiar individuality pervad- 
ing the whole. We would not do Mr. Dana the injustice 
to judge his writings by any less exacting principles 
than those which apply to the higher class of minds. 

In Mr. Dana’s nature there is evidently no divorce be- 
tween literature and life, and he belongs to a class of au- 
thors widely different from those who follow letters as a 
profession, as a trade, as a means of amusing others or 
displaying themselves. His writings carry with them 
the evidence of being the genuine products of his own 
thinking and living, and are full of those magical signs 
which indicate patient meditation and a nature rooted in 
the realities of things. From his prevailing seriousness, 
every thing, too, has a meaning and _ purpose, and bears 
directly on the conduct of life, and there are passages of 
a certain still and deep intensity which seem forced from 
a mind eloquent from restrained agony, and expressive at 
the expense of impairing its vitality. The objects of 
thought seem to press so closely upon his heart and 
brain, that he cannot remove them to that safe distance 
which admits of their being cheerily contemplated, and 
he therefore has little of that free swing and felicitous 
audacity of manner, natural to thinkers in whom subject 
and object are in genial companionship. The general 
impression which his works leave on the mind is the 
combination of earnestness and conscientiousness in the 
spirit of the author, —an earnestness which, in spite of 
his clear-seeing and quick-shaping imagination, is apt to 
beeome didactic when it might be representative, and a 
conscientiousness which has a nervous and morbid, as 
well as a muscular and healthy movement. 

There is, indeed, in Mr. Dana’s nature a singular disa- 
greement between faculty and disposition. His intellect 
has an instinctive tendency to objects, is clear, sure, and 
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bright in its vision, endowed with the discerning power 
of the observer and the divining power of the poet, and, 
in its natural action, equally capable in the region of facts 
and in the region of principles. His sensibility, also, is 
strong and direct, quick to feel the flush and stir of great 
passions, and impatient of obstacles which obstruct the 
expression of its wealth of emotion. As far as regards 
intellect and passion, he appears the most objective and 
sympathetic of our poets; but the moment we pass into 
the more subtile sources of character, curious to scan the 
qualities which lie nearer the heart of his being, we dis- 
cover widely different elements at work in the region of 
his sentiments. As shy and sensitive as they are deep 
and delicate, these sentiments exact more of society and 
mankind than either can give, and the result is a peculiar 
development of mental disgust, compounded of self-dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction with the world, which reacts 
both upon his intellect and his sensibility, introduces a | 
subjective element into his clearest representations, and 
sometimes hurries his mind from objects into ideal rev- 
erles suggested by objects. His finer affections, the saint- 
like purity of his moral feelings, the sentiments of awe, 
wonder, reverence, and beauty incorporated with his re- 
ligious faith, though fine and rare elements of his soul, 
are hardly elements of power, for they have not been 
harmoniously blended with the other qualities of his 
character. Had these, which are most assuredly the 
deepest things in his nature, flowed in a healthy current 
through his intellect, the creative power of his mind 
would have been increased, a more joyous and elastic 
spirit would bound through his productions, and his large 
nature would have had a grander impetus in its lyric ex- 
pression, and a sunnier energy in its representations of 
external life. As it is, we have in these volumes the rec- 
ords of a great mind, but of one which appears to have 
been placed in circumstances not conducive to its genial 
development, —a mind in whom noble virtues and re- 
fined sentiments have acted as restraints rather than inspi- 
rations ;—humility being separated from force ; modesty 
producing a slightly morbid self-consciousness, generat- 
ing self-distrust, and impairing the will’s vital energies ; 
exquisite sensibility to the beautiful expended more in 
contemplating than in creating beauty; moral sentiment 
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divorced from moral audacity;—and all these subtile in- 
ward workings and cross movements of elusive emotions 
going on in a really broad and high mind, resolute in its 
grasp of the realities of things, with instincts for the 
great in thought and the daring in action, and, at times, 
tearing its way into expression with a fierce rending 
apart of the fine web of feelings in which its activity is 
entangied. In many of his writings he seems a kind of 
Puritan-Cavalier, with the Puritan’s depth of religious 
experience without his self-will, with the Cavalier’s tastes 
and accomplishments without his self-abandonment; and 
he accordingly has neither the strength of fanaticism nor 
the impetus of sensibility. 

This inward shrinking from the exercise of undoubted 
power, this moral fastidiousness of a strong moral na- 
ture, this mental disgust “sickling o’er” the energies of a 
great mind, though doubtless to be referred, in some de- 
gree, to inward constitution, must be accounted for prin- 
cipally by the fact, that Mr. Dana’s life has been one of 
antagonism to the tastes and opinions of the community 
in which he was placed. As a poet, as a critic, as a 
speculator on government and social phenomena, he has 
shown the force, grasp, and comprehensiveness of his in- 
tellect, but he has always been in opposition to current 
schools and systems. if this had been owing to a nat- 
ural combativeness of disposition, it would have brought 
with it its own “exceeding great reward,” for, on the 
ground of mere self-satisfaction, few persons are more to 
be envied than pugnacious disputants ; but Mr. Dana’s 
nature is as averse to controversy as it is solicitous for 
the truth, and he found himself in opposition because he 
had positive principles in art and philosophy as distin- 
guished from conventional rules and empirical generali- 
zations. At present his views would, generally, excite 
nothing more than respect and admiration for the think- 
er; but at the time they were first announced, they fell 
upon a politely unsympathizing audience, disposed to 
consider them as the freaks of spiritual caprice, and per- 
fectly masters of that subtile superciliousness which eats 
into the very heart of a man who is at once modest and 
earnest. His critical principles were radically those of 
Lessing and Schlegel, of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
principles which are an accurate philosophical state- 
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ment of the processes of all creative minds; but he did 
not possess the peculiar egotism which enabled Words- 
worth, and the peculiar dogmatism which enabled Cole- 
ridge, to bear with dogged contempt, or voluble and pas- 
sionate replication, the common smiling indifference and 
the occasional sharp attacks of his opponents. This lack 
of recognition when there is really nothing in the mode 
of presentation to excite silent or stormy opposition, — 
this struggle of one man against ten thousand, to substi- 
tute positive principles for empirical rules, — is especially 
saddening to a nature as sympathetic as it is strong, and 
as shy as it is earnest. Mr. Dana persisted in spite of 
unpopularity, it is true, and wrote in verse and prose ac- 
cording to his own ideas; but his persistence lacked geni- 
ality. A notion appears to have risen in his mind of a 
natural antithesis between popularity and excellence, — 
a sure sign, perhaps, that popularity was necessary to the 
healthy action of his nature; that he required echoes of 
his mind from without to assure him that there was 
really power within. Cheerfulness, and the joyous exer- 
cise of creative energy, are so characteristic of assured 
genius, that we doubt if such an antithesis ever arose in 
a thoroughly live and sunny nature. If Mr. Dana had 
been as popular as he deserved, if the richness and depth 
of his mind had been gladly recognized, the present vol- 
umes would hardly have been a tithe of his contributions 
to literature, and we should have had now a different 
class of personal qualities to emphasize as characteristics. 
There are, in authorship, professors of the impudent and 
supercilious, who require a sharp resistance on the part 
of the public to tame their wilful and aggressive egotism; 
but Mr. Dana belongs to a class who arrive at the fact of 
their excellence rather by an induction from the results 
they produce on the public mind than by self-esteem ; 
and to such, a lack of recognition is hurtful. 

The compositions of Mr. Dana, produced under the cir- 
cumstances we have indicated, evince sufficient intensity 
both of sensibility and intellect; but it is that kind of in- 
tensity which declares rather than disputes with power, 
which is strong on positive grounds but unavailable in 
attack. Accordingly, in many of the articles published in 
the second volume, we discern, in the side references to 
opposite opinions, no hearty invective, no bold strokes of 
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satire; but the fine superciliousness of the mechanical 
school of critics is met, on his own part, with a scorn as 
fine. Mr. Dana is nota good hater, because his mind 
needs sympathy more than it dislikes antagonism, and 
because austere principles are connected in his mind with 
gentle feelings, not with aggressive passions; and his 
impatience at error, therefore, rather frets than foams into 
expression. Hot anger and indignation may not be good 
qualities, but the dogmatism in opinion they inspire has 
the heartiness of impulse, and to us they are more pleas- 
ing than that cool and refined contempt which just pass- 
es the bounds of humane sympathy, without overstep- 
ping conventional proprieties. ‘The subdued controver- 
sial innuendoes, peeping out here and there in Mr. Dana’s 
critical articles, are their most ungenial quality, and one 
flashing outbreak of scornful passion would be worth 
them all. Hudson’s process in the verbal warfare of letters 
is a model both of wrath and magnanimity. He arms 
himself to the teeth, rushes into the thickest of the fight, 
recklessly exposes his person in order that he may deal 
his blows with more certainty, and glories equally in 
wounds given and wounds received ; but after the battle, 
there is a shaking of hands all round. In Mr. Dana there 
is no sure sign of an open engagement, but the fine ani- 
mosities engendered in the concealed strife seem to pass 
down all the more into the vitalities of his being, and 
dislikes tend to deepen into antipathies. 

Though there is hardly a page in Mr. Dana’s writings 
which does not declare him a poet, his poems are com- 
paratively fw. These are now generally well known, 
though their rare merit has not yet been heartily recog- 
nized. Mr. Dana is properly of no particular “ school” 
of poetry, but in the direction given to his poetic faculty 
we perceive the influence and inspiration of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. In his preface to The Idle Man he speaks 
of his friend Bryant as having lived, when quite young, 
where few works of poetry were to be had, “at a period, 
too, when Pope was still the great idol in the Temple of 
Art”; and that, upon his opening Wordsworth’s Ballads, 
“a thousand springs seemed to gush up at once in his 
heart, and the face of nature, of a sudden, to change into 
a strange freshness and life.” Something of this effect 
Wordsworth appears to have exerted upon Mr. Dana, an 
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effect, however, which never was manifested in a con- 
scious or unconscious imitation of his author, and which 
tended to develop rather than submerge his individual- 
ity. ‘Though he looks at nature somewhat in Words- 
worth’s spirit, he never looks with Wordsworth’s eyes, 
but always with his own. ‘The leading characteristics of 
his poems are the calm, clear intensity of his vision of 
objects, and his power of penetrating them, through and 
through, with life and spiritual significance. His imagi- 
nation has a Chaucerian certainty in representing a nat- 
ural object in its exact form, color, and dimensions, the 
image before his intellect being as real as if it were be- 
fore his eyes; and if he fail at all as an objective poet, he 
fails in interpreting its true life and meaning. Nature 
to him is ever symbolical of spirit, but, instead of evolv- 
ing hers, he will often superadd his own. In both pro- 
cesses there is life as well as form, but in one case we 
have the life of nature, in the other the life of the poet. 
There are grand examples of pure objective imagination 
in Mr. Dana’s poems, in which what is peculiar in the 
author’s spirit does not penetrate the description, and the 
whole scene has the delicious remoteness of artistical 
creation ; but commonly a subtile tinge of individual sen- 
timent is diffused over the picture he so distinctly pre- 
sents, and the impression which it leaves tells us that the 
life communicated to our hearts is not the life of nature, 
but of one individual’s experience. Were Mr. Dana a 
purely subjective poet, his imagination playing whatever 
freaks with objects the caprices of his individuality might 
dictate, the difficulty of describing the action of his mind 
would be greatly lessened ; but the elusive quality in his 
genius, which analysis is continually toiling after in vain, 
comes from the conflict in his nature between the ob- 
jective tendency of his intellect and the subjective ten- 
dency of his disposition. We will give a few extracts 
illustrative of the varying operation of his imagination, 
according as it works impersonally or with his pecu- 
liar moods. The following, for instance, is pure pic- 
ture : — 
*‘ And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 

From out the trees the Sabbath bell 

Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
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Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks.” 


Here we have complete self-forgetfulness, the mind 
gazing at the scene it has conjured up, and representing 
it as a distinct reality. In the following, there is a faint 
intrusion of the individual in the picture : — 


*©°T was twilight then; and Dian hung her bow 
Low down the west; and there a star 
Kindly on thee and me, from far, 
Looked out, and blessed us through the passing glow.” 


In the following exquisite poem, the imagery is so 
clear, that we are at first hardly aware that the whole 
takes from the sadness of the mood in which it is con- 
templated a dreamy melancholy, delicious but slightly 
morbid. 


“THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD. 


‘“‘ Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice, 
And with that boding cry 
Along the breakers fly ? 
O, rather, Bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


‘Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us: Thy wail, — 
What doth it bring to me? 


“Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge, — 
The Mystery, —the Word. 


‘‘ Of thousands, thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean! A requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 
A tale of mourning tells, — 
Tells of man’s woe and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 
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“Then turn thee, little Bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more ; 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
And on the meadows light, 
Where birds for gladness sing!’ — Vol. 1. pp. 129,130. 


We might extract from “ Factitious Life,” “ Thoughts 
on the Soul,” “The Dying Raven,” and “ Daybreak,” 
numerous passages where this melancholy deepens into 
gloom, if not despair, and while the poet’s hold upon the 
form of natural objects is as sure as ever, the spirit is 
thoroughly individual. ‘These poems could only have 
come from a deep experience of life, and there is a 
breadth of solemnity to them which is not without its 
charm; but the fatal objection to them is, that they do 
not communicate life. Their tendency is rather to 
awaken a conviction of wickedness than to inspire the 
energy of virtue. As lessons in psychology, however, 
they have great value. 

One of the best of Mr. Dana’s minor poems is that on 
Chantrey’s Washington. We extract it,as one of the 
very few tributes to Washington worthy the grandeur of 
the subject. 


*“ Father and Chief, how calm thou stand’st once more 
Upon thine own free land, thou wonn’st with toil ! 
Seest thou upon thy Country’s robe a soil, 

As she comes down to greet thee on the shore ? 


“ For thought in that fine brow is living still, — 
Such thought as, looking far off into time, 
Casting by fear, stood up in strength sublime, 
When odds in war shook vale and shore and hill; 


*‘ Such thought as then possessed thee, when was laid 
Our deep foundation, — when the fabric shook 
With the wrathful surge which high against it broke, — 
When at thy voice the blind, wild sea was stayed. 


*‘ Hast heard our strivings, that thou look’st away 
Into the future, pondering still our fate 
With thoughtful mind? Thou readest, sure, the date 
To strifes, — thou seest a glorious coming day. 


‘For round those lips dwells sweetness breathing good 
To sad men’s souls, and bidding them take heart, 
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Nor live the shame of those who bore their part 
When round their towering chief they banded stood. 


** No swelling pride in that firm, ample chest ! 
The full, rich robe falls round thee, fold on fold, 
With easy grace, in thy scarce conscious hold : 
How simple in thy grandeur, — strong in rest ! 


*©°T is like thee: Such repose thy living form 


Wrapped round. Though some chained passion, breaking 
forth, 


At times swept o’er thee like the fierce, dread north, 
Yet calmer, nobler, cam’st thou from the storm. 


**Q mystery past thought! that the cold stone 
Should live to us, take shape, and to us speak, — 
That he, in mind, in grandeur, like the Greek, 
And he, our pride, stand here, the two in one! 


** There ’s awe in thy still form. Come hither, then, 
Ye that o’erthrong the land, and ye shall know 
What greatness is, nor please ye in its show, — 
Come, look on him, would ye indeed be men!” 


Vol. 1. pp. 127, 128. 


“'The Buccaneer” is the most celebrated of Mr. Dana’s 
poems, and though the plan of the story is open to ob- 
jections, and it fails to reach that mystical element of the 
mind which it addresses, the characterization and scen- 
ery evince great closeness and force of imagination. 
With some obvious faults, it appears to us to exhibit 
more of the depth, strength, and daring of genius than 
any other American poem. Every thing is realized with 
such intensity, that it could not have been written with- 
out tears and shudderings, and there are portions of it so 
vividly real and lifelike, that the reader almost reproduces 
the author’s mental agony in reproducing his concep- 
tions. The stern condensation of the diction corresponds 
admirably with the concentrated strength with which the 
author grasps the central idea and every minor detail of 
the poem. The fierce passions raging through the whole 
are relieved by numerous passages, replete with the sun- 
niest beauty and repose. Throughout the whole, noth- 
ing is described, every thing is represented; and we can 
hardly recollect a stanza in which the attention is drawn 
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away from objects to note the words which present 
them. 

But in this poem, and in all of Mr. Dana’s poems, we 
notice two defects which must always interfere with his 
popularity as a poet. He has great distinctness of men- 
tal vision, but little visionary charm; a shaping imagina- 
tion, but no poetic atmosphere encircling the forms he 
creates. He realizes with great power, but the ideal is 
almost lost in the realization. This is the more remark- 
able, as it is in atmosphere more than form that the great 
poets of the present century, and especially his own fa- 
vorites among them, excel all others. ‘The other defect 
of his Muse is a lack of melody. This, we think, is not 
a natural, but a somewhat wilful defect,—a mode of 
showing his contempt for the smooth conventional versi- 
fication which he has so much decried as a critic. As a 
prose-writer he is often exquisitely melodious. Let the 
reader compare the essay on Domestic Life, or that enti- 
tled “ Musings,” with any poem in the present collection, 
and he cannot but be struck with the musical flow of the 
one, as contrasted with the comparatively rugged tramp 
of the other. 

As a prose-writer Mr. Dana is principally known by 
his essays and stories published in The Idle Man. The 
second volume of the present collection of his works 
contains, in the shape of fugitive articles originally con- 
tributed to periodicals, as strong evidences as are fur- 
nished by his more elaborate production, that his rank as 
a writer, in respect to mere excellence of style, is second 
to no other author in the country. The prominent fig- 
ure in The Idle Man is Paul Felton, certainly a cre- 
ation which no reader could have dreamed would glare 
out upon him from the pages of a book bearing such a 
title. In respect to mere power over the sensibilities, the 
story of Paul and Esther is the greatest of Mr. Dana’s 
works, and it exhibits a mingled firmness and vividness 
of vision, in gazing into the blackest gulfs of Satanic 
passion, which cannot but awaken at times the reader’s 
admiring wonder. But the impression it leaves upon 
the mind is one of unrelieved horror, and we suppose 
that the author, on his own principles of taste, would de- 
clare that such an impression was altogether removed 


from the purpose of art. Should an actor imitate nature 
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so perfectly, that, when he is stabbed on the stage, he 
conveyed to our minds the same feelings we should 
experience in witnessing a murder committed in the 
streets, he would be called a bad actor. The line separ- 
ating the sympathies awakened by ideal and actual dis- 
tress cannot be mistaken, and the novelist who aims to 
call out the latter succeeds only in producing the horri- 
ble, not the beautiful or sublime. ‘The power displayed 
in “ Paul Felton,” therefore, is not communicated to the 
reader, but leaves him both weak and miserable. In the 
story of “'Tom Thornton,” we have almost equal power, 
with more relief. “ Edward and Mary” is a simple story, 
in which the author throws himself confidingly upon the 
finer sentiments in their primitive action, and the result 
is true romance. ‘The article on Kean’s Acting is proba- 
bly the finest piece of critical writing which any English 
performer ever called forth. In a far different style are 
the essays entitled “ Domestic Life” and “ Musings.” The 
serene and beautiful wisdom so melodiously conveyed in 
these has a still, searching power, which penetrates into 
the very substance of the soul, and both purifies and 
tranquillizes. 

As acritic Mr. Dana manifests the same hold upon 
the solidities and realities of life, and the same dislike 
for the superficial in intellect and the conventional in 
manners, which characterize the whole strain of his med- 
itations. His sensibility to poetic excellence has a depth 
and acuteness which no mere critic could reach, and his 
statements are often better and truer than the most la- 
bored analysis of a less sympathetic and imaginative 
mind. ‘The articles in the present collection on All- 
ston’s Sylphs of the Seasons, Hazlitt’s Lectures on the 
English Poets, Pollok’s Course of Time, The Sketch 
Book, and Edgeworths’ Readings on Poetry, are generally 
of the highest order of critical merit. The author deals 
always with concrete principles, not with abstract propo- 
sitions, and his articles are therefore full of original pow- 
er and beauty, and ever contributions to the subjects he 
discusses. ‘They contain sentences of clear sweetness, of 
vivid description, of penetrating remark, which leave a 
lingering sense of delight in the mind long after it has 
passed on to the topic which succeeds. ‘The observa- 
tions with which Mr. Dana commences the review of 
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Allston’s poem are more poetical than any extracts he 
makes from it. 


‘“* His mind,” he says, ‘* seems to have in it the glad, but gen- 
tle brightness of a star,as you look up to it, sending pure influ- 
ences into your heart, and making it kind and cheerful 
He has not only an eye for nature, but a heart too, and his imagi- 
nation gives them a common language, and they talk together. 

....+ He views his scenes with a curious and exquisite eye, 
instilling some delicate beauty into the most common thing that 
springs up in them, imparting to it a gay and fairy spirit, and 
throwing over the whole a pure, floating glow.” — Vol. u. pp. 
108, 109. 


Allston’s satire, he says, 


“appears so bright and playful, that the fairest prospects look 
gladder in it, and we see it flickering along the more gloomy, 
like a stream of moonlight, stretching a glittering and silvery 
line over the steely blackness of the waters, as they lie sleeping 
under the brown, solemn hills.”” — p. 111. 


The following extract, relating generally to the poet, 
is exceedingly beautiful, and illustrates that union of 
power and repose which constitutes so much of the 
charm of Mr. Dana’s prose style: — 


** Little, indeed, do such men see, that the out-of-door industry, 
which leads to wealth and importance, owes much to the poet 
for its thriving existence; that the poetry of a people elevates 
their character, and makes them proud of themselves ; quickens 
the growth of the nicer feelings, and tones the higher virtues ; 
that it causes blessings to shoot up round our homes; smooths 
down the petty roughnesses of domestic life, and softens and lays 
open the heart to the better affections ; that it calls the mind off 
from the pursuits of the tainted and wearing pleasures of the 
world, and teaches it to find its amusements in the exercise of its 
highest and purest powers ; that it makes the intellect vivacious, 
and gives an interest and stir to the society of the wise; shames 
us from our follies and crimes, turns us to the love and study of 
what is good, gives health to the moral system, and brings about 
what must always go along with the virtue of society, the beauty 
of order and security. Little, too, do they know of the poet’s 
incessant toil. His eyes and thoughts are ever busy amidst the 
forms of things. He looks into the intricate machinery of the 
heart and mind of man, and sees its workings, and tells us to 
what end it moves. He goes forth with the sun over the earth, 
and looks upon its vastness and sublimity with him, and searches 
out with him every lesser thing. His studies end not with the 
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day ; but when the splendor of the west has died away, and a 
sleepy and dusky twilight throws a shadowy veil over all things, 
and he feels that the spirit which lifted him up and expanded his 
frame, as he looked forward on the bright glories of the setting 
sun, has sunk slowly and silently down with them, and that the 
contemplative light about him has entered into his heart, and the 
gladness of the day left him, he turns and watches the lighting 
up of the religious stars, by which he studies in soberer and 
more intent thought the things that God has made. 

‘*'The present age abounds in poets, and of a kind to show 
that a better taste is reviving, and natural feelings coming into 
free play again, and it is grateful to consider, that close descrip- 
tions of mind and heart, which grow up and intertangle with 
them, are relished and understood. For to love nature, and to 
have an eye that sees her truly, shows that there is a moral tone 
in chord with her sounding at the heart, and some pure spots in 
the mind, on which her images play like young leaves on calm 
and clear waters. It is well for the mind, that the gates are burst 
open, and the walls levelled with the ground, and that we are let 
out, from exactly-cut hedges, artificial mounds, and straight ca- 
nals nicely sloped and sodded to the very brink, to the free and 
careless sweep of hills, and winding run of the stream, to which 
God seems to have given instinct enough to work its way through 
a strange country to its home in the sea. It is pleasant to be set 
at large once more among varied and irregular creations, and the 
abundant and wide wealth of the earth ; for there we find enough, 
and even more than the mind can fold in; so that we are ever 
eager to learn, and associations are crowding upon us and shift- 
ing, to give growth to our sentiment, and breadth and thought to 
our minds. Nature is suggestive, and makes him that studies her 
work with her. She is always active ; and out of the very decay 
of things comes life. When the mind is in this way left to its 
own pursuits, it gains vigor and quickness, and truth of obser- 
vation, from its independence ; and the factitious and false, which 
had crusted it over in the confused and hot stir of pent society, 
loosen, and break up, and fall off, and it opens to fair impres- 
sions, and has aclear and calm expanse, like the heavens over 


our heads.” — pp. 103- 105. 


From the article on Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Poets, — one of the most comprehensive and capable in 
the whole field of criticism, —there are many passages 
of exquisite composition and sentiment. The following 
on the old writers is especially excellent : — 


*¢ Having nothing of the superiority, and, we trust, little of the 
superciliousness of such minds, we would earnestly recommend 
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to those who read poetry the study of the older writers. Next to 
studying nature itself, they can hardly be better employed. In- 
deed, the two have so much to do with each other, that their very 
differences serve to bring their resemblances to mind; and an 
acquaintance with the one, and attachment to it, will naturally be 
followed by a knowledge and love of the other. The old authors 
have this quality in common with nature,— the more they are 
studied, the closer hold they take upon the mind. They.shoot 
up and overrun us like vines, creeping along the windings of our 
feelings and twining in among our thoughts with a growth so 
gentle and silent, that, although our hearts are kept fresh by 
them, and our minds overhung with their dangling beauties, the 
grateful sense that they impart to us is hardly noted, and is in us 
as if it were only our own happy nature. Perhaps it is owing 
to this very quality that the common run of people are so little 
drawn toward them. For the greater part of men want some- 
thing that will take a rude hold upon them, something that will 
flare upon them like a broad setting sun. ‘Tangled and by-path 
overgrowings tease rather than delight them ; and they lack that 
infant nativeness of heart which gladly lies down in warm, light- 
ed nooks, and looks with a half-strange delight upon the dancing 
sun-spots which play upon the grass under the thick wood. 

*“* We urge this matter now, being aware, that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, Chaucer’s language puts as many obstructions in the 
way of beginners as does that of any of our old poets. Yet 
even in him a little patient and careful reading will overcome 
them, and what at first looked strange and uncouth will appear 
natural enough ; and the very peculiarity of the diction, obsolete 
words, and singular spelling, will, in time, form pleasant and po- 
etical associations for us, for the very reason which at first made 
them distasteful, because they are not identical with the lan- 
guage of our every-day conversation and reading. We have 
heard some say, that these differences from our modern tongue 
have such a baby air, that they can never be reconciled to them. 
If they have honestly made the attempt and failed, we have noth- 
ing further to urge, but must leave them to elegant English and 
— the Calvary of Cumberland. 

** As to Spenser, the difficulty in reading him is- little more 
than fanciful. If any one meets him for the first time in the ex- 
tracts in these Lectures, and can be content without knowing 
more of him, all we can say is, that we are sorry the gods have 
not made him poetical. 

*‘ Omitting quotations, we have here some half-dozen pages 
upon Spenser, — rather a summary way of treating the author 
of the Faerie Queene, and of so many beautiful poems, — upon 
him, too, whom Mr. Hazlitt calls ‘the most poetical of all 
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poets.” Of course, the remarks are very general, yet, for the 
most part, in good taste. 

‘‘ After mentioning what he considers the best parts of the 
Faerie Queene, he replies to the objections urged against it on 
account of the difficulty of comprehending the allegory : — 

‘** But some people will say that all this may be very fine, but 
that they cannot understand it on account of the allegory. They 
are afraid of the allegory, as if they thought it would bite them ; 
they look at it as a child looks at a painted dragon, and think it 
will strangle them in its shining folds. This is very idle. If 
they do not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not med- 
dle with them. Without minding it at all, the whole is as plain 
as a pike-staff. It might as well be pretended that we cannot see 
Poussin’s pictures for the allegory, as that the allegory prevents 
us from understanding Spenser.’ 

*¢ We wish that Mr. Hazlitt’s off-hand, cavalier way of treating 
those who differ from him was never more out of place than in 
the present instance. The answer is certainly as good as the 
objectors deserve. But if they are not satisfied with it, we must 
add, that, be the allegory ever so hidden, the world of prodigal 
beauties lying about it and overhanging it will take off the sense 
of toil jn searching it out, and that the way leads along by many 
a shelter from the dust and sun, where the traveller 


‘Feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 


His sweatie forehead in the breathing a 


Which through the trembling leaves ful 


**'T’o the charge which we have more than once heard made, 
that Spenser wants strength and passion, Mr. Hazlitt an- 
swers :— 

**¢ But he has been unjustly charged with a want of passion 
and of strength. He has both in an immense degree. He has 
not, indeed, the pathos of immediate action or suffering, which is 
more properly the dramatic ; but he has all the pathos of senti- 
ment and romance, — all that belongs to distant objects of terror, 
and uncertain, imaginary distress. His strength, in like manner, 
is not strength of will or action, of bone and muscle, nor is it 
coarse and palpable ; but it assumes a character of vastness and 
sublimity seen through the same visionary medium, and blended 
with the appalling associations of preternatural agency. We 
need only turn, in proof of this, to the Cave of Despair, or the 
Cave of Mammon, or to the account of the change of Malbecco 
into Jealousy.’ 

** Let us add, for force of description, the House of Care, al- 
though there are things in it which make us smile ; also, the De- 
scent of Night with the Black Steeds,—the scenes of horror 
and great darkness, and dreadful noises, through which Guyon 


gentle playes.’ 
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voyages to the Bowre of Blis, — the description of Error, at the 
very opening, — and the ‘salvage man,’ of whom it is said, — 
‘For other language had he none nor speach, 
But a soft murmure and confused sound 


Of senselesse words, which Nature did him teach 
T’ expresse his passions, which his reason did empeach,’ — 


and whose strange, poetical uncouthness brings Caliban to mind. 

‘“‘ Though it be true that ‘ Spenser seldom makes us laugh or 
weep,’ yet his Mother Hubberd’s Tale is a delightfully playful 
satire, and keeps asmile about the mouth all the time we read. 
We are affected in the same way by Braggadocio, a fellow some- 
thing between Pistol and Parolles,—a losel base ; and Gule, too, 
he that ‘ us’d to fish for fooles on the dry shore,’ amuses us ex- 
ceedingly, when, by changing from a bird to a ‘ hedgehogge,’ he 
escapes from the hand of Artegall. Malbecco in search of his 
wife, which Mr. Hazlitt refers to, is also ludicrous. His uxori- 
ousness, forcing him into dangers which his cowardice makes 
him tremble at, joint and limb, renders him altogether a most 
pitiable, yet diverting object. 

It may seem singular, yet we are hardly willing to call Spen- 
ser’s poetry mere fairy land, or tosay that we wander among 
mere ideal beings in another world. ‘True it is, ‘ he takes and 
lays us in the lap of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer 
streams, among greener hills, and fairer valleys. He paints na- 
ture, not as we find it, but as we expected to find it, and fulfils 
the delightful promise of our youth.’ 

‘“¢ And it is just so. The grass is of a fresher green, the fruit 
hangs heavier and of a brighter gold, and the harvest is fuller, — 
the sky of a richer glow, and the clouds more gorgeous and piled ; 
yet we feel as if on the same earth still, only in a region of 
it more fair than we had before visited. ‘The females are not 
precisely such as those we meet at tea-parties, nor the men just 
like those we talk with upon business and politics on Exchange. 
But when romantic boys, we fancied ourselves very much such 
heroes; and she whom our imaginations bodied forth and our 
hearts loved with earnest constancy, — she that suffered with us 
in our fancied disappointments and sorrows, and looked happy 
when a brightness broke out on us in the close,— was no less 
beautiful than Florimel, nor less fond than Britomart. Spenser 
has placed his actors in scenes of nature pictured so truly, only 
a little more beautiful than we with our every-day eyes can see 
them, — has scattered through them so much of gentle and kind- 
hearted affection and sentiment, — that we forget all is so unreal, 
and feel a good deal relieved when the Red-crosse Knight has 
fairly slain the Dragon. 

‘*¢ But it matters little whether this be true or not, — whether, 
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making due allowance for its being an allegory, he gives so much 
the impression of reality, or whether his strange forms, iron- 
toothed dragons, and lighted castles seem to us mere things of 
air ; — if we would be filled with poetry in all its nativeness, and 
beauty, simplicity, richness, gorgeousness, we must study Spen- 
ser. Not to speak profanely, the Faerie Queene should be to the 
poet what his Bible is to the Christian. How carefully did Milton 
read Spenser! Compare the description of Sin with that of Er- 
ror, and the voyage of Satan through Chaos with that of Guyon. 
How many, too, of his words and phrases, which are ever sound- 
ing in our ears and filling our hearts and minds with undefinable 
sensations and fair images, may be followed home to this work ! 

* And not only has Spenser been the store-house of poetic lan- 
guage to our poets. For nothing is he more remarkable than for 
his unceasing action, his exhaustless productiveness and variety, 
— motion upon motion, change upon change! You pass on 
from one scene to another, perpetual diversity keeping off fatigue, 
quitting the wild and gloomy for the cheerful and quiet, the large 
and desolate for little sunny nooks ; — from the close, shady for- 
est you come out all of a sudden upon the bright, broad sea and 
open shore, and at every turn in the wood fall upon some new 
adventure, and meet some stranger face to face. You are in ab- 
solute wonderment that the earth should be so populous! And 
with what facility all this comes about! Every thing happens, — 
nothing is made to take place. Let any one lay down the Faerie 
Queene, and, as well as he may, go through in order in memory 
with the different places, persons, and events, from the beginning 
to the end, and if their countless multitude and contrasting char- 
acters do not leave him in wonder and admiration at the intense 
life and prodigal productiveness of this old poet, it must be be- 
cause wonder and admiration are states unknown to his mind. Is 
it too much to ask, whether, in these respects, Spenser has had a 
superior in any age or land? 

“ That Mr. Hazlitt should bring the description of Lechery 
against Mr. Southey’s character of Spenser — 

‘Yet not more sweet 


Than pure was he, and not more pure mae: wise ; 
High-priest of all the Muses’ mysteries !’ 


can be accounted for only on the score of a sort of fatality which 
he labors under of attacking whatever comes from the so-called 
Lake School. No doubt there are passages in Spenser, which 
taken apart, might put toys into young imaginations. But y 

should think that there was little harm remaining to be don@*to 
that mind that could read them in connection with the reg# and 
having in view their intent, yet find in them only incitegfients to 
loose thoughts. Some of the objects met with on the ray to the 
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Bowre of Blis, which, had they come from a less pure mind, 
might have worked evil, partake so much of that abstract sense 
of beauty, in which Spenser’s mind seems so exquisite, that they 
do not affect us so much like creatures of flesh and blood, as like 
fine transparencies or forms beautifully pictured within the poem. 
Spenser is indeed the Palmer who will carry us safely through 
all such dangers, if we are not lost through a headlong desire for 
our own wreck: the spirit of Sir Guyon in us, and we need not 
fear stranding.” — pp. 170-177. 


The essays in the second volume on Old Times, The 
Past and Present, and Law as suited to Man, are among 
the best evidences which Mr. Dana has given of the phil- 
osophical capacity of his mind. They are good illustra- 
tions of the difference between principles and proposi- 
tions, the author’s imagination and sentiment, as well 
as his understanding, being active throughout. They are 
characterized by the intensest spirit of meditation, and a 
calm, strong grasp, and close application, of principles. 
The introspective and retrospective elements of his na- 
ture, however, appear in these essays in their most re- 
fined operation. The past is subtly identified with its 
ideals, the present is criticized in the light of those ideals, 
and tested by their most exacting requirements. The 
result is a kind of despair for the present, and a lack of 
hopefulness in surveying the future. Democracy, espe- 
cially, has little justice done to it. But still the most be- 
setting sins and dangers of the country are exhibited in 
an original and forcible manner, without any appeal to 
the controversial passions, and the essays leave a pro- 
found impression of the author’s depth of nature. 

From the exceedingly complex character of Mr. Dana’s 
genius, we have been able, in these hasty observations, 
to give but an imperfect exhibition of that peculiar com- 
bination of mental and moral qualities which constitutes 
the life of his writings. The best criticism on the pres- 
ent volumes is that which most strongly directs the pub- 
lic attention to them, for they cannot be read without 
mental and spiritual improvement; and we trust that 
thigir circulation will be large enough to give a flattering 
ide&mof the estimate placed in the United States upon 
ereaband rare powers devoted to high purposes. 

% E. P. W. 
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The Middle Classes. 


Art. VI.— THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 


AuTHouGH, throughout Christendom, there is a portion 
of the people designated as belonging to the middle class- 
es, there would, doubtless, be very different definitions of 
this term given by different persons, and in the different 
countries where it is applied. Perhaps the simplest and 
most correct one is that which describes the middle class- 
es as composed of those persons who possess a capital, 
either in money’s worth or education, but are yet obliged 
to work for their maintenance. This body is distin- 
guished from the aristocratic or privileged class, which 
lives, or can live, upon income from capital, without 
work, and from the laboring class, strictly speaking, 
which subsists by daily labor, and possesses little or no 
capital. 

If, with this definition of the middle classes in our 
minds, we take a glance at the different countries of 
Christendom, the first thing that strikes us is the immense 
difference in the condition of these countries, as to the 
proportion of the classes described to the whole popula- 
tion. Upon a second glance, it seems that this difference 
bears some proportion, or at least some relation, to the 
amount of freedom enjoyed in these countries; using the 
word in the sense of freedom from restraint in the labor- 
market, or open competition to the workers, whether with 
the head or the hand. Although this would appear to 
be the general rule, there are various discrepancies and 
anomalies discernible in the working of it, which are 
quite curious. In England, for instance, it is generally, 
and probably truly, thought, that the middle classes have 
gained a great accession of power within twenty years ; 
and yet it is very doubtful whether (taking our defini- 
tion) they have increased in number, during that time, 
proportionably to the whole population. The returns of 
1831 show in Great Britain a body of small landholders, 
amounting to 355,890 persons, and a body of laborers 
employed on the land, numbering 887,167,— making to- 
gether 1,243,057 men, twenty years of age and upwards, 
employed in agriculture, out of a population of that de- 
scription of 3,944,511. 

A large proportion of this class of small “ occupiers” 
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had disappeared in 1841, owing to the system of the 
extension of great estates; and the individuals composing 
it had fallen into the ranks of laborers, or turned to other 
occupations. In the latter year, 1841, out of 4,761,091 
men of twenty years of age and upwards in Great Britain, 
only 274,305 are put down as comprised in the list of 
“farmers, graziers, surveyors, nursery-men, and florists,” 
and 923,851 as men employed on wages in cultivat- 
ing the soil; making only 1,198,156 men of age em- 
ployed on the land ;— which is less than the number so 
employed in 1831, although the population had mean- 
while increased very much. 

Owing to the different mode of making the returns of 
1831 and 1841, it is difficult to ascertain what the real 
progress of the middle classes in numbers, if any, has 
been; but the results shown are so curious and signifi- 
cant, that we shall pause a moment to examine them. 
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It will be seen, by reference to these two tables, taken 
from an elaborate work, by G. R. Porter, published in 1847, 
that, if the men of capital and education be added to the 
occupiers of land in 1831, we have a population of 570,280 
men, of twenty years of age and upwards, who clearly 
come within the line of the middle and upper classes, 
without counting any employed in the retail trade and 
handicrafts ;— whereas, in 1841, we get, by adding to- 
gether the educated and wealthy classes, and all those 
employed on the land not on wages, including graziers, 
farmers, &c., only 608,641 men, out of a grown male 
population nearly one million larger than that of 1831; 
showing a proportionate falling off in the numbers of 
these classes. How many of those figuring in 1831 as 
employed in “ retail trade and handicraft,” and of those . 
appearing in 1841 as engaged in trade and manufactures, 
would come into the middle classes, we cannot determine ; 
but we have no reason to suppose that the proportions 
would vary, in those different years, in such a manner as 
to compensate for the loss of the occupiers of land who 
have been degraded into the class of hirelings. On the 
other hand, the proportionate increase of those who de- 
pend upon employers is strikingly shown in the class of 
domestic servants, which, it would seem by the returns, 
has more than doubled, among the men over twenty years 
of age, during the ten years. This increase is so enormous, 
as to make it probable, that the returns of 1841 include 
a portion of the farm-servants under the head of domes- 
tics. However, the most striking fact shown by these 
tables is, that, although the agricultural population in 
1831 was considerably less than that employed in trade 
and manufactures, it has been diminishing rapidly since ; 
so that, in 1841, there were, of males over twenty years 
of age, — 

only 25.2 employed in agriculture, 

to 44.6 employed in trade and manufactures, 

and 30.2 employed otherwise, or not employed at all. 

100.0 
Of these last, as we have seen, a large share was in 
domestic service, and nearly twice as many remained un- 
classed; being a body of 324,670 full-grown men, who 
were neither laborers, nor servants, nor alms-people; in- 
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cluding persons, says the author, “ who probably slept in 
barns and tents on the night preceding the enumeration.” 
As the number of alms-people is put down at only 53,113 
males of twenty years of age, it is probable that a large _ 
share of the “unclassed” were out-of-door paupers. 

If we look at the list to discover what proportion of 
the whole male population of Great Britain may be sup- 
posed to be sufficiently educated and independent in their 
circumstances to form and maintain any intelligent 
opinion upon social or political questions, the case looks 
very unpromising. With the exception of the three 
classes named, comprising 608,641 men, we see no such 
body; for, although among those engaged in trade, there 
may be many very intelligent men, and some independent 
ones, still nearly all the traders and mechanics are en- 
tirely dependent on the patronage of the few rich men 
for support, and are little more their own men than if liv- 
ing on wages. ‘Those who are exceptions to this rule 
would probably not more than make up for those among 
the “farmers, graziers, surveyors, florists, &c.,” who are 
quite unfit to judge of the matters in question, and all 
the rest are confessedly dependent either on wages or on 
charity ; so that we have, probably, only about half a 
million of men, or say one tenth part of the grown male 
population, possessed of either education or property 
enough to enable them to think and act for themselves 
in matters involving any changes of importance. This 
small body constitutes the public of Great Britain, as 
known to the world in her words and her deeds, — 
through the press, the action of government, the public 
debates, and the leading enterprises of all kinds. These 
people lead and control the voters, and wield the energies 
of the nation to do their bidding, in the stupendous me- 
chanical works of the country. When we talk of what 
Englishmen think, and say, and do, we mean always this 
half-million of Englishmen, the only ones known to us. 
This body is certainly a very intelligent, enterprising, 
and persevering one, and has rapidly improved, in most 
respects, within twenty years. It has maintained its sway 
over a large part of the earth, and apparently rather in- 
creased its power at home, by increasing the dependence 
of the great mass of the population. . Small as this body 
is, however, it is not homogeneous. It has two con- 
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tending elements, — the aristocracy of birth, and that of 
wealth; and in this diversity lies the hope of the people, 
for it insures discord among their rulers. In the struggle 
between these two elements, the power of wealth has 
been constantly increasing, and it now controls the state. 
Its supporters, being the most intelligent and active por- 
tion of the aristocracy, and professing to speak the opin- 
ions of the middle classes, are striking down the privileges 
of their opponents, one by one. ‘The changes in the corn 
laws and navigation laws are among their triumphs, and 
the introduction of Jews into Parliament is their most 
startling innovation. ‘These changes are not procured by 
the people, nor yet by the middle classes, properly speak- 
ing, but by the lords of the loom and of the exchange, 
struggling with the lords of the soil. The middle classes 
may be gaining power in England, and perhaps also the 
people, in some respects, but not by their own direct 
exertions or influence. They have merely transferred their 
allegiance from family to wealth, and wealth sustains 
them, as its vassals, in its own battle for supremacy. It 
appears that England, during the last ten or fifteen years, 
has not been following in the general course of the 
civilized world, in an important particular. While her 
neighbours have been rapidly increasing the number and 
proportion of those among the people who have property 
at stake in the general adventure, and a certain degree of 
independence derived therefrom, the English seem to have 
been stationary, or retrograding, in this respect ; and the 
strangest part of it is, that, as far as the agricultural popu- 
lation is concerned, this course of things is looked upon 
by most Englishmen as very favorable. They find that, 
since the small holdings have been absorbed in the large 
ones, a greater aggregate of produce has been obtained 
from the same extent of soil with fewer hands, in conse- 
quence of the freer application of capital; and they argue 
that this is a benefit, inasmuch as it frees a certain num- 
ber of hands for other uses. In this judgment, it is evi- 
dent that they look only at the question of production, 
— not at all at distribution, and its moral bearings on the 
people. Here, however, lies the most interesting and im- 
portant part of the inquiry. 

Let us now take a glance at the condition of France, 
as relates to the proportion of the middle classes. It is 
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stated in the work before quoted, based upon an estimate 
made by M. de Chateauvieux, that, out of 32,000,000 of 
people in that country, 20,000,000 compose the class of 
landed proprietors and their families. If we estimate 
five persons to a family, we have four millions of propri- 
etors, (the official returns show over ten millions; but 
this is got by counting the same individuals several times 
as owners of different estates,) and these are divided into 
the following classes: — that of large proprietors, num- 
bering 94,031, with an average of 340 acres each; that 
of moderate proprietors, numbering 344,069, with an 
average of 88 acres each; and that of small proprietors, 
numbering 3,063,733, with an average of 14 acres each. 
Among the latter, there are over one million who average 
only five acres apiece. There were estimated to be at 
the same time only three millions of agricultural popula- 
tion, of all ages and sexes, not belonging to the class of 
proprietors. Among the smallest proprietors, of course, 
many are obliged to eke out a living by acting, in part, 
as laborers for their richer brethren, but their character as 
proprietors gives them, as the English authority admits, 
“a preference on the part of employers, who thus have 
an assurance of respectability, and a security for good 
conduct, which can never be given to the employers of 
laborers in this country” (England). And yet the Eng- 
lishman thinks the system of small proprietorships a 
great evil on the whole. It appears from the foregoing, 
that two thirds of the French people are directly inter- 
ested in the capital of the country, without counting 
any portion of the city population, estimated at seven 
millions, ov, »*, the artisan population in the country, 
put dow*i'© vo millions, of all ages and sexes. It is 
difficult to!’ :agine a progress more directly opposite 
than this shows to that of the English agricultural pop- 
ulation; and, in spite of all the evils ascribed to it by 
English croakers, we cannot but see in it an immense, 
and a necessary, step in the right direction. Certainly, 
if it be true that social reformation is especially the work 
of the middle classes, the rapid increase of land-owners 
in France is a most encouraging fact, which, we think, 
far outweighs any want of stability apparent in the gov- 
ernments of that progressive country. 

Nothing, in fact, more frequently misleads hasty ob- 
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servers, than the apparent attitude of firmness and con- 
sistency maintained by a government. ‘These qualities 
are, no doubt, excellent in themselves; but they may be 
shown in the support of a bad cause, or may be lacking 
in the supporters of a good one. Stability in govern- 
ments has, unfortunately, hitherto been most frequently 
caused rather by the overwhelming preponderance of 
one element of power in the state, than by any just bal- 
ance of these elements; and we see no evidence that 
England is an exception to this rule. On the other hand, 
instability in the government, being the consequence of 
a struggle among the different powers to adjust them- 
selves on a truer basis, is often a sign, or at least a tem- 
porary result, of true progress ; and this we apprehend to 
be the case in France. 

Whatever may be thought of this, however, and of the 
extraordinary differences in the mode of progress of the 
middle classes in different countries, we suppose it will 
be generally acknowledged, that their influence is in- 
creasing, in one way or another, almost everywhere in 
the older parts of Christendom; and in this country, 
where they have always held the reins, their number and 
power do not appear to us to have nearly reached a 
limit. The middle classes grow in two ways, where free 
competition exists; by raising mere laborers to their 
ranks, as they acquire small capitals of their own, and by 
bringing down the privileged class to their level, as the 
strike away the props which have supported it in idle- 
ness. ‘The first process, that of raising the laborer into 
the class of those possessed of capital, is one which is 
going on very rapidly in this country. It is,hardly more 
assisted by the freedom and facilities whicd jpur labor- 
ers enjoy in bringing their labor to market, juan it is by 
the comparative ease with which they can find safe in- 
vestments for small sums. The cheapness and extent of 
soil, and the numerous joint-stock companies and small 
manufacturing establishments, throughout this country, 
afford safe and easy modes of investing small sums, to 
which there is no parallel elsewhere; and when we add 
to this the general extension of common education, we 
cannot see any distinct limit to the process by which the 
laborers may be enabled to raise themselves into the 
middle classes. 
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We speak here, of course, of the whole population 
extending itself, as it must, over this vast continent, and 
so reducing the comparative population and influence of 
the cities. Although the city population, in the older 
parts of this country, now bears quite a considerable pro- 
portion to the whole, as compared with many countries 
of Europe, still its comparative intelligence, wealth, and 
influence are small. In Europe the cities are far in ad- 
vance of the rural population in all respects. Even in 
France, where two thirds of the country people are raised 
above the rank of mere laborers, the one city of Paris 
has, hitherto, given the law. This is no doubt partly due 
to the system of centralization which has pervaded all 
the French governments, whether monarchical or repub- 
lican; but it is probably mainly the result of a want of 
education among those who have but lately acquired 
some independence on the score of property, without 
which, the mere acquisition of property does not go far. 
.In our own country, the general extension of a certain 
amount of education has given the owners of the soil a 
preponderance, due not merely to their numbers, but like- 
wise to their moral superiority, in certain respects. Less 
carried away by the excitements of traffic and of pleas- 
ure than their brethren of the cities, while they are but 
little inferior to them in intelligence, they have more 
thought to devote to questions of morals; and we find, 
as a consequence, that most of the social and political 
reforms originate with them. This fact becomes doubly 
important, when we look at the effect produced by im- 
migration upon the condition of our cities. There we 
see the baleful effects of that excessive competition, so 
much decried by the Socialists; brought out, too, into 
bold relief in the constantly increasing misery of the 
lowest class of laborers, — who struggle for the privilege 
of wearing themselves to death at tasks which increase 
as the wages diminish. There we see vice, of eve 

kind, produced by misery, and misery by the want of em- 
ployment and the inability to get work by excessive 
competition. Men are imported from the most crowded 
parts of Europe, heaped together upon certain points, 
and then bid to struggle for the prize of a livelihood, 
which only a part of them can gain. Failing in the con- 
test, their choice is the poor-house or the jail. What 
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wonder that so many fall into the latter, the road to 
which is at least one of excitement? ‘These people are, 
as it were, at the mercy of a vast machine, which rolls 
over them, with unrelenting weight, and crushes them; 
which they can neither stay, nor direct, nor escape, nor 
comprehend. We cannot wonder that, in view of this 
immense evil in the crowded countries of Europe, phi- 
lanthropists should wish so to reorganize society as to 
substitute a principle of mutual helpfulness in place of 
the universal scramble which they see for the good things 
of this world, resulting, as it does, in the most unequal 
and unjust distribution. They see that the system not 
only tends to debase the lower classes, but also to injure 
those who, by means of it, manage to secure a good 
livelihood ; for it distributes the prizes rather to unscru- 
pulous shrewdness, than to honest industry. They find 
cooperation to be the rule, laid down by Scripture, for 
man’s guidance in society, and nicely organized codpera- 
tion to be the rule, furnished by instinct, for the guidance 
of all gregarious animals. Naturally, then, they would 
look to this principle for relief; and who shall say that it 
cannot be found there? We heartily wish them success 
in all honest endeavours, by study, argument, and exper- 
iment, to prove to themselves and the world that their 
principles are capable~of being applied, at the proper 
time, and may be expected to remove many of the evils 
we now suffer. The subject of social reform cannot be 
too much studied, if it be only done in the right spirit, 
and we honor the men who, seeing the bad tendencies of 
our present system, devote their time and talents to in- 
vestigating their causes and remedies. But, on the oth- 
er hand, we cannot at all sympathize with reformers who 
are disposed to crowd upon an unwilling public their un- 
tried theories, whether it be attempted by violent and 
threatening language, or by harsher means. No good 
can come from an attempt to force even the truest the- 
ory upon a people which is not yet fitted to receive it. 
The result can be nothing but temporary disorder, fol- 
lowed by reaction. Zealous reformers, however, are of- 
ten prone to overlook the fact, that a great majority of 
the governing class must not only understand and ac- 
knowledge the truth and applicability of a principle, but 
must actually desire its introduction, before it can be 
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made the ruling one in social and political life, — and 
that consequently it must take a very long time to make 
any fundamental changes in these matters. Dynasties 
change in a day, but the principles which change and 
rule these dynasties are of very slow growth. Reformers 
are clearly bound, not only to fix in their own minds, and 
show to others, the results which they believe it desira- 
ble and possible to attain, but they should discover and 
point out a practicable way to reach these results, — and 
one which shall be acknowledged as practicable, too, — 
before they call upon society to take the risk of slipping 
from its moorings in search of new anchorage. Now, 
it would seem that the new path would be most natu- 
rally sought, and most generally found, somewhere along 
the main track, if we may use this expression, which so- 
ciety is travelling at any given time. That is to say, 
society cannot be expected ever voluntarily to turn short 
about, or to branch off at right angles, but rather to shape 
its course gradually towards a new end, under the influ- 
ence of a new principle, which may not, at first, be rec- 
ognized as an acting force, but must be comprehended, 
and approved of, before it can be acknowledged as a rule. 
The Socialists tell us, that they find this unconscious 
tendency of society towards the kind of codperation which 
they advocate in what they term the principle of guaran- 
teeism, which is taking wide root both in Europe and in 
this country. They say that the principle upon which our 
mutual insurance companies are founded may be applied 
to all the great wants of society. Men collectively, that is, 
society; may guarantee to its individual members work, 
food, clothing, lodging, education, and even refinements 
and ‘luxuries, just as our present companies guarantee 
against loss by storm, or fire, or sickness. ‘The step from 
the present system of guarantee to the more extended 
one, they say, is a natural and an easy one, and involves 
no long state of preparation for the people, — no struggle 
of contending interests. All that is required is. for gov- 
ernments to lead the way. Far be it from us to assert 
that this state of mutual guarantee is impossible. Cer- 
tainly it is conceivable that a state of society may exist, 
at some future day, in which a life-supporting employ- 
ment shall be secured to each citizen, willing to work, as 
well as a fair education. It seems not unreasonable that 
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society should become able, and willing, to furnish its 
members, in some way, adequate food for the body, as 
well as for the mind. Indeed, this must be the first want, 
and to supply a man with knowledge, out of which he 
cannot even get his daily bread, is perhaps to increase 
his misery. 

But the question is, how the present perverted state of 
society, in which, as in England, for instance, nearly all 
the property and knowledge is confined to a small part | 
of the population, while hunger, ignorance, and apathy 
reign over the rest, — how this incongruous mass is to be 
brought to a mutual understanding, oe: a system of mu- 
tual guarantee. Inall existing mutual insurance compa- 
nies, the partners stand much more nearly on an equali 
than do the members of such a society. Their shares of 
the risk and of the advantages are proportioned. Every 
member pays in something, which is considered by all 
as of sufficient value to the common stock to cover his 
share of the benefit insured. How is this to be done in 
a society in which so large a share of the candidates for 
insurance have nothing to offer but their depreciated la- 
bor? It is very true that the aggregate of a number of 
small sums, thrown into a mutual insurance fund, will 
insure to each partner much more than these sums 
could separately command for the members, if offered 
in the open market; but then all have an immediate 
cash value, which the surplus labor has not; and we are 
not considering what value might be given to this labor, 
if society were once organized on the mutual insurance 
principle, but how a beginning is to be made. Neither 
are we considering how a beginning might be made, if 
people were different from what they are, — unselfish, 
ready to make experiments for the benefit of others at 
their own risk. What the reformer has to consider is, 
first, what general course, taking the world as he finds 
it, is the most natural one for mankind to follow, in 
raising itself to the condition which he believes it des- 
tined to reach, and, secondly, what is the next practi- 
cable step. If he overlook all this, and merely jump to 
the end he has in view, how can he escape overthrow ? 
The dead weight he drags is too great to allow of any 
sudden movements. ‘This mistake seems to have been 
made by the most intelligent and honest of the leading 
Socialists of our day. 
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They have overlooked the fact, that the great inequality 
existing in the social condition in Europe itself prevents 
any fair copartnership, for purposes of mutual guarantee. 
Those who have the power— the aristocracy in England, 
or the bourgeoisie in France — are already guaranteed, and 
they do not see what the parties who wish to be guaran- 
teed have to offer in the way of premium for insurance. 
Moreover, they are guaranteed almost as much after a 
popular commotion which overthrows the government as 
before, unless property changes hands to a great extent ; 
— witness the course of events on the continent of Europe 
for the last two years. 

It is evident that, as a first step towards a mutual sys- 
tem, there must be a more even distribution of property 
and education, that is to say, of power ;— and it is true, 
that one sect of Socialists proposes to take this step, so far 
as property is concerned, by sweeping legislation, based 
upon physical force. Their plan, although more consist- 
ent than any offered by their more conscientious brethren, 
as an actual working plan, is so iniquitous, that, happily, 
it finds few supporters ; and moreover, in the absence of 
a generally diffused education, it would be quite inopera- 
tive even for the end in view. Property equally divided 
to-day would be found accumulated in few hands again 
after a short time, unless education and liberty were 
generally diffused with it. With the exception of the 
agrarian school, which we presume is very small, the So- 
cialists, as we understand it, propose to introduce their 
systems without any previous equalization of property 
or education. ‘They promise every thing, if people will 
only organize a society upon their principles, with suffi- 
cient capital; but they fail to show how capital for the 
purpose can be commanded, in the present state of so- 
ciety, even in this country, much less in Europe; even 
money capital, much less capital in knowledge and char- 
acter. ‘They describe the construction and capabilities 
of a machine as excellent and extraordinary, but do 
not show any present means of setting it in motion. It 
is true that this is no evidence that the machine has. 
not the capacity claimed for it; nor is it an objection to 
examining and discussing its merits; but it is a fatal ob- 
jection to the attempt to make it supplant a present 
working machine, which, although defective, still grinds 
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us a grist. Socialists should remember, too, that, although 
coéperation is not carried into the business of life as 
much as they would like to see it, or as we hope and 
believe it may be, still it is this principle, in its pres- 
ent defective development, which holds society together. 
Certain classes, at least, codperate to maintain society in 
working order; and there is always some risk, in attempt- 
ing to introduce any new combination which the people 
is not fitted for, that the substance which we hold may be 
lost in grasping at an imposing shadow. In searching 
for the means of making extensive experiments, the So- 
cialists, we believe, first looked to the large capitalists for 
aid. They hoped that wealthy men would throw into 
the common stock the “ accumulated labor,” in the shape 
of capital, which they have in possession, and count the 
ready willingness and ability to labor of the crowd of 
poor members as an equivalent; but we suppose they 
have nearly abandoned that hope now, and look rather 
to extensive combinations among the middle classes for 
the means to make a beginning. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that they will be equally disappointed here, as the 
world now stands. ‘The middle classes are all following 
zealously the path which the capitalists have trod. They 
all strive to make themselves capitalists, and it is competi- 
tion which prevents a greater number from becoming so. 
They are not thinking of any new combination, or great 
copartnership, of any kind, but, on the contrary, of each 
securing a particular part for himself, by subdivision. 
This brings us back to the point at which we digressed 
to look at the position of the Socialists, —that is, the pres- 
ent condition, and probable progress, of the most intelli- 
gent and wealthy middle class in the world, — that of the 
United States. Assuming the proportion of landholders 
to be now four fifths of the whole population, it is evi- 
dent that the middle classes, including, as they do, a 
large proportion of the city population, must constitute 
about as large a proportion of the whole people, as the 
lower classes do in some of the least favored countries of 
the Old World; and yet, as the population spreads over 
the continent, it seems inevitable that these classes should 
increase more rapidly than the others. _ For although, in 
the cities and manufacturing towns, the number of day- 
laborers may grow faster, it is hardly conceivable that 
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this should offset the growth of the rural population, own- 
ers of the soil, especially as the greater portion of the im- 
migrants join that class. There are three leading objects 
which our people seem to follow with a sort of instinctive 
keenness,— the extension of the population over this 
continent; the acquisition and possession of individual 
property; and the general diffusion of common education. 
The people of all the States, and parties, excepting so far 
as slavery interferes, agree about this; and the rapidit 
with which these ends are approached is matter of sur- 
prise to the people of Europe, and of exultation to our 
own. It cannot be denied that this restless activity 
does not work out good alone; that it raises the intelli- 
gence of the people faster than it does their moral char- 
acter; that their minds become sharpened, rather than 
enlarged, so that, were it a final development, it must 
needs be pronounced a very defective one. 

We believe it, however, to be a state of growth which 
must be passed through, and a useful one. It equalizes 
men in intellect, knowledge, and property. No large class 
of our freemen can become either stupidly brutalized, ex- 
cessively ignorant, or entirely dependent from poverty. 
It does, in short, just what is needed to enable men, at 
some future day, to undertake projects of mutual insur- 
ance and codéperation on a large scale, with some chance 
of success; and it is, we believe, only by this process of 
equalization, requiring many generations for its comple- 
tion, that society can be prepared for any new combina- 
tions superior to those the world has already tried. 

Distribution of power, knowledge, and comfort, and se- 
curities for individual proprietorship, appear to be the lead- 
ing ideas of the age,— ideas which have not yet worked 
out their full results in this country, and are only begin- 
ning to make themselves felt in Europe; and we cannot 
see any reason to suppose that the people of Europe are 
likely to jump over this stage of progress, which repub- 
lican institutions are so rapidly unfolding in America. 
Whatever may come afterwards, it seems to us evident 
that some process of more equal distribution, based upon 
free competition, must be the first step towards social 
improvement in the old country; that this must be ac- 
companied by a generally extended education, and a con- 
siderable share of political freedom; and whether this 
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be done under one form of government now in use, or 
another, how distant must be the period when any new 
principle of codperation can become the ruling one! 

It is true that England seems now to be moving, in 
some respects, in an opposite direction, and approaching 
a condition which the Socialists see impending over us 
everywhere, — that of an “ Industrial Feudalism.” But 
England appears to us, in this, to be acting in opposition 
to the spirit of the age; and we believe she will be com- 
pelled to retrace her steps. 

As for the symptoms of this movement towards feu- 
dalism which socialists see in other countries, and even 
here, we confess we cannot perceive them. They say 
that when the land is all taken up, and population be- 
comes excessive, the liberty of the mass is thereby prac- 
tically restrained, whatever the laws may be, and all the 
property falls into the hands of the few, leaving the multi- 
tude to compete for the privilege of serving them at such 
wages as will keep body and soul together; that the 
state of affairs will occur soon in the country at large, 
which is beginning to show itself among the poorest 
classes of laborers in our great cities. It may be true, 
that, if Massachusetts were walled round so that no man 
could escape by sea or land for many generations, the 
effect might be to roll up large fortunes in few hands, at 
the expense of the many; but how is this State, or any 
other free state, to be shut in by any walls but the walls 
of ignorance ? 

The whole world is open to an educated and free popu- 
lation. It is a mistake to point to the cities as an illus- 
tration of growth now going on, or likely to take place, 
among the whole people. The condition of the great 
cities is rather European than American. Both the upper 
and lower classes are necessarily acted upon, very pow- 
erfully, by European, and especially English influences. 
The danger of cramping, to the extent of robbing the peo- 
ple of their liberty, taking into view their character, and 
the extent of the continent, appears to be indefinitely re- 
moved; and, at all events, does not influence the present 
movements of the nation. 

If “ Industrial Feudalism” cannot be said to be a 
proaching in that direction, we think it equally difficult to 
find any present appearance of it in the numerous corpo- 
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rated bodies which are cited as evidence of its growth. 
These corporations are so various, and their stock is 
held by so many persons of all classes and parties, that 
there is no class feeling among the stockholders. The 
capital is bound together, and made to act more effec- 
tively towards a given end, than it otherwise could; but 
the individual stockholders are not bound together by any 
sympathy. Each one holds or sells his stock irrespective 
of the interests, or wishes, of the rest, and looks upon it, 
as he does upon any other piece of property, with the 
idea of individual proprietorship entirely predominant in 
his mind. Men hold stock in various companies, estab- 
lished for various purposes, and often with conflicting 
interests as bodies. In short, we can see nothing in these 
moneyed corporations, taking them altogether, which tends 
to bind any one part of the community in an attempt 
to hold any other part of the community in dependence. 
It is true, that where machinery is employed, as in the 
factory, the steamboat, or the locomotive, the capital 
which helps to create and sustain it gains by the intro- 
duction of this new competition with the mere laborer. 
The machine tends to depress wages, by acting the 
part of a number of new hands; but this does not show 
that it must tend to produce “ Industrial Feudalism,” un- 
less it were likewise shown that the machinery were now 
falling into the hands of a few great capitalists; which 
is not the case. ‘The truth is, that the machine tends, by 
competition, to reduce wages in a given state of the sell- 
ing market; but soon, by reducing the cost, it stimulates 
the sale, and a demand for additional labor springs up. 
So the thing goes on growing, with alternations of dul- 
ness and activity, and without any assignable limit. 
Practically, we do not find that our labor-saving 
machines are falling into the hands of a smaller class, but 
the reverse. Our railroads, factories, steamers, and sail- 
ing vessels, belong to an increasing body of citizens; that 
is, chiefly to the middle class, into which the laborers are 
constantly pushing themselves. The few very rich men 
among the stockholders are exceptions to the rule. It is 
surprising to find how large a portion, even of our New 
England cotton-factories, is held by women and children, 
and other persons of moderate means, in small sums. 


But, if we take the labor-saving machinery of the whole 
24* 
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country into view, it will be found, we apprehend, that a 
much larger share of it is held by persons of moderate 
means than by the rich. Instead of the concentration of 
power which is feared, we see almost everywhere a ten- 
dency to subdivision and equalization. In political, finan- 
cial, and industrial matters, as well as in social life, free 
competition has a levelling tendency, but not a degrad- 
ing one. The hill-tops, more ornamental than useful, are 
cut down, and the extensive morasses filled up, until all 
becomes fair arable land, above the reach of floods, and 
capable of bearing good crops. ‘The great evils of com- 
petition do not begin to show themselves until its freedom 
is invaded, either by the laws of the land, or by other cir- 
cumstances. ‘This may happen under a liberal govern- 
ment, and does now actually happen in our cities; where 
the wages are depreciated, principally because a crowd 
of laborers, without intelligence, knowledge, or energy 
enough to bring their labor to a better market, is con- 
stantly imported from abroad. This may happen the 
world over at some future day, unless men, foreseeing it, 
provide a remedy in season; but we cannot believe that 
the natural limits to the beneficial action of competition 
are nearly reached, either in Europe or in this country ; — 
there, because the legal restraints upon it are not yet re- 
moved, and it is therefore only beginning its natural and 
free action; here, because it is still the pervading idea 
of the people,—one constantly brought into activity in 
new quarters,—and the great stimulus to the growth 
of the middle class, which has yet plenty of room to ex- 
tend itself. S. H. P. 





Art. VII.— MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
DAVID HALE.* 


Ir our readers would see a Christian paraphrase of 
Horace’s “ Justum ac tenacem propositi virum,” we advise 
them to make acquaintance with the memorials of David 





* Memoir of Davin Hate, late Editor of the Journal of Commerce. 
With Selections from his Miscellaneous Writings. By Joszpu P.'THomp- 
son, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York. New York: 
John Wiley. 1850. pp. 520. 
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Hale comprised in the volume before us. The name of 
Hale has, for centuries and in both hemispheres, been as- 
sociated with the highest style of Christian manliness. 
We are inclined to doubt Mr. Thompson’s statement, 
that the ancestral line of his deceased friend is “ quite 
distinct from that of Sir Matthew Hale,” so strong is the 
family likeness between that incorruptible old saint in 
ermine and the American inheritors of his name. Of the 
first generation of Hales born in this country was the Rev. 
John Hale, whose “ Modest Inquiry into the Nature of 
Witchcraft” was an heroic and successful attempt to stay 
the tide of delusion that overswept the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and threatened to obliterate all the land- 
marks of sober judgment, neighbourly sympathy, and ju- 
dicial uprightness. Of the same family was Colonel Rob- 
ert Hale, whose distinguished services in the capture of 
Louisburg were only an episode in a career marked by 
public spirit, energy, fearless integrity, and self-sustaining 
independence of contemporary opinions and prejudices. 
Captain Nathan Hale, who, as he mounted the scaffold 
as a detected spy in the war of our Revolution, expressed 
his regret “that he had but one life to lose for his coun- 
try,” was the great-grandson of the Rev. John Hale, and 
the uncle of the subject of the Memoir before us. Amon 
those from the same stock yet living or recently deceased, 
we have personally known not a few, who have manifest- 
ed the same hardy elements of character, and whose moral 
natures gave tokens of the same brawny, sinewy strength, 
which distinguished their progenitors. While the landed 
estates of the family are vested in “ William Hale, Esq., 
of King’s Walden, Hertfordshire,” the younger branch of 
the household would seem to have taken for its appan- 
age energy in dissent, the power of protest, capacity to 
stand and go alone. 

David Hale was born at Lisbon, Connecticut, in 1791. 
His father, then a clergyman, was shortly afterwards com- 
pelled by feeble health to resign the duties of his profes- 
sion, and subsequently, as a farmer, teacher, and magis- 
trate, occupied an influential and useful station in South 
Coventry, his native town. He united with the ameni- 
ties appertaining to a Christian gentleman and scholar, 
the sturdier traits belonging to his name; and his family 
discipline was no less rigid than kind, pervaded by inex- 
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orable legality, while sanctified by the lofty aims and the 
penetrating spirit of Evangelical faith and piety. David 
received the rudiments of a good English education, and 
imbibed from his home-nurture enduring sentiments of 
justice, independence, and reverence. Thus furnished, 
after a brief clerkship in a country store, at the age of 
eighteen he took his fortunes into his own keeping, and 
went alone to Boston in search of employment. Durin 
his minority and in his subsequent mercantile life, he got 
little but experience, and that often of the roughest char- 
acter; but sustained a reputation of unblemished integ- 
rity, large capacity for business, and uniform generosity 
and magnanimity. During the first years of his resi- 
dence in Boston, he was preserved from the contaminat- 
ing influences incident to so exposed a situation by the 
maxims and habits of virtue that he had brought from 
his native home; and the dear old New England piety, 
in which his boyhood had been nurtured, shaped many 
of his tastes and habits, even before it received the undi- 
vided allegiance of his heart. In 1812 occurred the crisis 
in his religious history, —the period of his entire conse- 
cration to the service of God and the faith of Christ ; 
and, from this time forward, it was evident that he made 
religion, not the guide, but the end of life, — not the rule 
and limit of secular activity, but the paramount object 
of pursuit, to which every other interest, occupation, or 
effort became subservient. Until 1827, he resided princi- 
pally in Boston, a much esteemed member successively 
of the Park Street and the Essex Street Churches, a fre- 
quent contributor to the Boston Recorder and to other 
public journals, and devotedly engaged in all the forms 
of philanthropic activity favored by the body of Chris- 
tians with which he was associated. 

In 1827, Mr. Hale removed to New York, to take 
charge of the business department of the Journal of 
Commerce, —a daily paper (we make a strange and 
shameful confession in saying so) of a unique design 
and character. Its peculiarity consisted in the determi- 
nation neither directly nor incidentally to violate the com- 
monly recognized principles and laws of Christianity, 
either in its contents or its management. It was not to 
be obtrusively a religious paper; but was to exclude vi- 
tuperation, coarse personality, and irreverence from its 
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reading matter, to reject all advertisements of a confess- 
edly immoral tendency, and to dispense in all its depart- 
ments with labor, during the twenty-four hours of the 
weekly Sabbath. The plan was not only distrusted by 
mere men of the world, but by many good men was 
deemed impracticable, by others denounced as Pharisai- 
cal, and at the end of the first year was on the point of 
being abandoned, thirty thousand dollars: having been 
invested in it, with the return of but a few hundreds. 
An arrangement was subsequently effected, by which 
Mr. Hale became joint proprietor of the paper with his 
co-editor, Gerard Hallock; and, after a few years of pri- 
vation and self-denial, they were enabled to render it 
second, in point of circulation and income, to no similar 
journal in the country. From the very outset, it has 
maintained the highest character as a business paper, on 
account of the accuracy and promptness of its intelli- 
gence; and we value this fact the more, as showing that 
a sacred regard to the rest of the Sabbath need not in- 
terfere with a profession, in which success depends in 
great part on alertness and vigilance in arresting news 
on the wing, in getting the most recent tidings by steam 
or telegraph, and in boarding home-bound vessels at the 
earliest moment. Seldom has the Monday’s Journal of 
Commerce been one whit behind the papers for whose 
news-gatherers “Sunday shines no Sabbath-day,” in 
gratifying the curiosity of its readers; and often has it 
enjoyed the advantage of ignoring the Sunday’s rumor, 
and furnishing in its place the more accurate intelligence 
that awaited its Monday morning inquiry. 

In the management of his paper, Mr. Hale was rigidly 
independent. Strongly attached to the Whig party, and 
an unflinching advocate of its leading measures, he has 
lain for a large portion of the time under the reproach of a 
schismatic, a heretic, or a dissembler. ‘The reason of this 
was, that he had certain principles, to which he adhered 
with a most tenacious grasp, independently of party con- 
siderations and movements. ‘This was the case, not only 
on matters directly connected with his religious convic- 
tions, but also with regard to some subjects of a merely 
political character. The question of expediency was 
one which he knew not how to entertain, even where 
considerations of abstract right left room for a difference 
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of judgment. Thus he was from early manhood a de- 
termined advocate of the free-trade policy. He became 
so at a time when the interests of the Northern States 
of our Union seemed indissolubly identified with unre- 
stricted commerce with the whole world. After the op- 
posite policy had been forced upon the reluctant North, 
and the capital driven from the ocean had been invested 
in manufacture, he could not be made to understand the 
altered exigencies which prompted the members of his 
party in general to seek protection for American industry 
against the competition of pauper labor in Europe. Thus 
it happened, that, at times when the tariff was the promi- 
nent subject of discussion, he was almost ostracized by 
his own party. At the same time, he was too firm in his 
judgment of men and measures to conciliate politicians 
of the opposite school, and too far removed from ultra- 
isms of all kinds to gravitate towards any third party, so 
that he not unfrequently occupied as a political editor a 
position solitary as it was independent. On the subject 
of the annexation of Texas and the consequent Mexican 
war, he was to the very last among the foremost of the 
dwindling opposition, unreconciled to any measure which 
implied recognition, sanction, assent, or aid, and adhering 
to the high moral ground from which more supple states- 
men and more adroit editors availed themselves of a con- 
venient season to recede. A course like this, with no 
break or turning, always sorely puzzles hackneyed politi- 
cians. They never know how to appreciate or calculate 
it, because they are accustomed only to indirect and sin- 
uous paths. Thus, were one of the heavenly bodies to 
move in straight lines, its orbit would baffle astronomers 
for centuries ; for their only inquiry would be what sort 
of a curve it described. 

But Mr. Hale had far loftier claims to regard than 
those which he could proffer as an independent and high- 
minded editor. He was eminently a Christian philan- 
thropist. When in straitened circumstances, he gave to 
every good cause his sympathy, his time, his earnest ef- 
fort, and money also to the utmost of his ability. After 
he became prosperous, while his personal activity was 
not in the least remitted, his munificence was such as 
has rarely been equalled, perhaps never surpassed in our 
country in more than a single instance. He had been 
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educated a Congregationalist; but in the enjoyment of 
the free and elastic forms of New England ecclesiastical 
organization, he had thought very little of their impor- 
tance, and on his removal to New York imagined that 
Presbyterianism differed from them chiefly in names and 
technicalities. He early became aware of his mistake, 
and found cause to believe that he had exchanged the 
communion of a Christian commonwealth for the sway 
of a potentially vicious oligarchy. The Tabernacle 
Church, of which he was a member, became convulsed 
by a fierce and bitter controversy, and was consequently 
so far weakened and impoverished, as to render the sale 
of their church edifice necessary. He had become by 
this time so thoroughly disgusted with the Presbyterian 
mode of church government, that he bought the Broad- 
way 'T'abernacle himself, leased it to an infant Congrega- 
tional society, collected its rents, managed its financial 
concerns, and, when the society grew strong enough to 
purchase it, made it their property at a price equivalent 
to its cost to himself diminished by its entire revenue 
while in his hands. This was the first permanent Ortho- 
dox Congregational society in New York, and from this 
sprang the successful movement towards a freer form of 
ecclesiastical organization, which has already resulted in 
the formation of ten or twelve strong and numerous 
churches in New York and Brooklyn, all of which were 
encouraged by the counsel and largely aided by the pe- 
cuniary liberality of Mr. Hale. The same movement has 
extended itself through the State of New York, and into 
the northwestern portions of the Union, and at every 
step has been urged on by his energy and munificence. 
Besides being the foremost helper in every enterprise of 
this nature, he assumed for several years the sole support, 
first of a missionary agent, then of a pastor, at Detroit. 
While he poured out his money thus profusely for a 
cause which he deemed specially commended to his char- 
ity in the course of Providence, his contributions to for- 
eign missions and to kindred benevolent agencies were 
unstintedly generous. At the same time, he was dili- 
gent in seeking out and relieving want and distress in 
every form, and hundreds of the poor and desolate look- 
ed to him as their best earthly friend, while those within 
the circle of his kindred or acquaintance who, with slen- 
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der resources, were overtaken by illness or misfortune, 
had equal reason to remember the generosity of his as- 
sistance and the thoughtful delicacy with which he ren- 
dered it. It was evident that he valued wealth solely for 
its humane and Christian uses, and that his sense of ac- 
countability only grew more intense and tender as his 
stewardship was enlarged. 

Nor was his generosity confined to pecuniary matters. 
It was displayed in his conduct under opposition, insult, 
and injury. As an editor, he occasionally, though sel- 
dom, was placed in circumstances adapted to put his 
temper to the severest test; but he had the greatness of 
heart to exercise forbearance and meekness, where most 
men would have deemed retaliation a right and resent- 
ment a virtue. We admire nothing in the public por- 
tion of his life more than his conduct with reference to 
the difficulty in the Tabernacle Church, to which we 
have already alluded. It grew out of the opposition of 
the office-bearers in the church to the formation of an 
antislavery society among its members, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Lewis Tappan, who was brought to trial be- 
fore the Session, under the charge of contumacy. Mr. 
Hale was vehemently opposed to the agitation of the 
slavery question, and was at that time on rather un- 
friendly terms with Mr. Tappan. But in the proceedings 
against him he saw in him an oppressed and injured 
brother, and felt that in his case the most sacred rights 
of free opinion, utterance, and action were involved. He 
therefore threw himself into the breach as Mr. 'Tappan’s 
chief advocate, and, by his speeches at successive church 
meetings and his appeals through the press, dealt a series 
of blows at ecclesiastical tyranny, which undoubtedly 
contributed more than all things else to the rise and 
growth of Congregationalism in New York and its vicin- 
ity. It requires at once aclear mental vision and a thor- 
oughly noble heart thus to discriminate between a man 
and his cause, and between his opinions and his right to 
utter or propagate them,— to defend the man with 
whom one has almost no sympathy, and the liberty which 
one would rather not see exercised. 

In all the private relations of life, and in all the mani- 
festations of personal character, Mr. Hale seems to have 
been a consistent and exemplary Christian. His temper, 
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naturally stern and unyielding, was made gentle and 
submissive by the power of religious principle. He de- 
lighted in the exercises of devotion; and, in the tumult- 
uous press of secular cares, always found time and heart 
for the duties of the conference-room, the Sunday school, 
and the choir. ‘Those who met him at seasons of social 
prayer and mutual exhortation felt that they were with 
a man whose conversation was in heaven, and whose 
chosen work on earth was the advancement of the reign 
of Christ in his own soul and in the world around him. 
For some time before his last illness, his friends had 
marked even an added solemnity and fervor of manner, 
as if Divine grace had put the last mellowing touch to a 
spirit long ripening for the purer communion of the sanc- 
tuary on high; and his exhortation at the last social re- 
ligious meeting that he ever attended was such as must 
have left an indelible impression on the hearts of all 
present. His illness was painful and protracted; but 
was sustained with the most cheerful submission, and 
made beautifully radiant by the consolations and hopes 
of the Gospel that had been the constant guide of his 
life. We have room for no extended extracts from his 
biography, but cannot forbear quoting a single passage, 
which illustrates at once his firmness, his faith, and his 
devotedness to the cause of his Master. A favorite 
daughter had gone as a missionary to China. 


“Hardly two years elapsed before this lovely and devoted 
woman — the first missionary who gained access to the women 
of China — was called to lay down her life in the cause she so 
much loved. Having just acquired the language, and an influ- 
ence over the Chinese of her own sex which promised much 
good, she was summoned away by death on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1846. She sleeps at Whampoa, in the vicinity of Canton. 
Mr. Hale received the unexpected intelligence of her decease 
with great calmness, and reiterated the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed on bidding her adieu. The news reached New York on 
the day of the weekly prayer-meeting of the ‘Tabernacle Church. 
At that meeting Mr. Hale was in his place, —the object of re- 
gard and sympathy to all present. No formal mention of his 
bereavement was needed ; the intelligence had gone from mouth 
to mouth, and with it grief had spread from heart to heart. 
After the opening exercises, that exquisite hymn by Dr. L. 
Bacon, — 

‘ Hail, tranquil hour of closing day !’ — 
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a hymn penned while watching the slow decline of the partner 
of his life, — having been sung, was commented on by the pas- 
tor as appropriate to the occasion. The following stanza was 
particularly dwelt upon : — 


‘ How sweet to look, in thoughtful hope, 
Beyond this fading sky, 

And hear Him call his children up 
To His fair home on high.’ 


“Tt was remarked that God knows where all His children are, 
and is calling them home, now from one land, now from anoth- 
er, till all shall be gathered in His presence and glory. 

‘‘Scarcely were these remarks finished when Mr. Hale rose 
and said, ‘1 suppose you hardly expect me to speak to-night, 
and yet I know not why I should not speak to-night if ever. I 
cannot mourn for my daughter (and here his utterance choked), 
—TI bless God that He gave me such a daughter, and that He 
inclined her to go and serve Him among the heathen; and now 
that He has taken her to Himself, shall I mourn? How differ- 
ent are my feelings from those of a parent wwhose son has fallen 
on a Mexican battle-field! I might have reason to mourn if a 
child of mine had died in such a war as that in which we are 
engaged against a weak, half-civilized, sister nation. But now I 
have no tears to shed. Much as I love my children, I cannot 
expect always to have them around me, —to dandle them always 
upon my knee; nor do! desire to; I have something else to do, 
and I trust they have also. I have consecrated them to God, and 
have endeavoured to train them for usefulness, and now if Christ 
honors one of them with a call to serve Him anywhere in His 
kingdom, shall I object and complain? No; I will rejoice at it. 
We ought not to talk of such things as a sacrifice, and make an 
ado about parting with our children for Christ. I say to these 
young converts (it was a season of revival), if any of you shall 
go to serve Him among the heathen, | ’ll help you with my pray- 
ers,1°ll help you with my money, but I won’t shed a tear; I'll 
rejoice over it.’”” — pp. 109-111. 


The biography before us, by the pastor of his choice, 
is, as it should be, a tribute of appreciating and admiring 
friendship, but at the same time candid and discriminat- 
ing. It is singularly chary of the language of vague 
eulogy, but enters into the detail of all the important 
events of Mr. Hale’s life, and leaves his works to praise 
him, —his conduct to define his character. It is in- 
tensely interesting. We took it up, with expectations 
not highly raised from our knowledge of the subject, but 
because we had ample reason to respect and love the au- 
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thor. We have now to thank him for having rendered 
so rich an example of Christian excellence the property 
of the whole public, and should pity the reader whom its 
perusal could not make wiser and better. We wish that 
our young men could learn from it the strength and 
beauty of a consecrated life, —that our busy men could 
see in its light how entirely compatible is the most care- 
cumbered walk of secular duty with a straight-onward 
path to heaven,—that professing Christians might be 
taught by it the vast difference between worldliness un- 
der a Christian name and heavenly-mindedness in a 
worldly calling. We have reviewed it in the hope that it 
will be sought and read, and with the earnest desire that 
one denomination of Christians may not appropriate a 
lesson too good to be lost by any. 

The miscellaneous writings, which make up more 
than two thirds of the volume before us, consist chiefly 
of Mr. Hale’s contributions to his own paper and to oth- 
er secular and religious journals. Many of them are 
brief, some long articles, and some continuous series of 
papers, — most of them on subjects of permanent inter- 
est and importance. ‘Those on the Theatre, on Roman- 
ism, on Congregationalism, and on the Mexican War, oc- 
cupy the largest space, will be the most read, and are the 
most worthy of the enduring form in which they are now 
given to the public. Mr. Hale’s style is direct, strong, 
and earnest, generally accurate, seldom deficient in polish, 
though at times roughened under the impulse of deep 
emotion. He always displays a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, a freedom from conventional modes of 
thought, a sacred reverence for truth, and what is more, 
a manly confidence in the capacity of truth to vindicate 
itself, and to make its unobstructed way to the hearts 
and consciences of those who prize and love it. We 
value these papers, not only as the memorials of a good, 
we might even say of a great man, but as an important 
contribution to the graver literature of our country and 
generation. In our critical ste we are seldom be- 
trayed into language of so unqualified praise as in our 
notice of this volume. We trust that we shall have in- 
duced many of our readers to judge for themselves 
whether it has been misplaced or excessive. 

A. 


P. P. 
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Art. VIII.—GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


Tue history of Greece, as the parent source of Euro- 
pean art and literature, can never cease to command the 
attention of the cultivated world. Wherever poetry and 
history and eloquence are honored, — wherever the refine- 
ments with which taste and genius have embellished the 
life of man are cherished, — wherever free scope is given 
to the political activity of the race, — there will the name 
of Hellas stand in eternal renown. 

To Englishmen and Americans, the history of the an- 
cient Hellenic communities, considered simply in a polit- 
ical point of view, must be of peculiar interest. Up to 
the present moment, the English writers, next to those of 
Greece herself, have written the best political histories ; 
in fact, the only works of their class which admit of com- 
parison with the great models of Herodotus, 'Thucydides, 
and Xenophon. In the illustration of ancient literature 
and art, the esthetic and speculative turn of the Ger- 
man mind has led the scholars of that country into 
fields of investigation, which they have cultivated with 
unexampled success. Their tendency to vague and air- 
drawn subtilties, however, unchecked as it has hitherto 
been by practical dealings with the affairs of the world, 
forces us to withhold that implicit trust in their histori- 
eal conclusions, which we might be tempted to yield to 
their boundless erudition. 

The political history of Greece has received much at- 
tention from the English writers, while the subjects of 
archeology, the interior of Hellenic life, and the ever 
youthful art of Hellas, have been left to the learned re- 
searches of the Teutonic scholars. The political expe- 
rience of the English nation, the knowledge of affairs, 
and the sound common-sense which distinguishes the 
English mind, have justly given a weight to the authority 
of their writers on all political subjects, which the histo- 
rians of other modern European nations can rarely claim. 
They have excelled, also, in point of style. With very 
few exceptions, their language is manly, nervous, and 





*A History of Greece. By Grorcr Grote. Vols.I.-VI. London: 
John an [Boston: Little & Brown.] 8vo. pp. 654, 628, 562, 566, 
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pure, and in this respect they stand at a wonderful eleva- 
tion above their ponderous German and vivacious Gallic 
neighbours. How different, for example, is the luminous 
style of Dr. Arnold from the knotty, endless, and unintel- 
ligible sentences of Niebuhr, both having written on the 
same subject, and with the same general views! And 
such, probably, will always be the characteristic of British 
historians, unless the execrable dialect, made up of coarse 
slang and second-hand Germanisms, which Carlyle has 
attempted to introduce, and servile American scribblers, 
catching the contagious folly at the third remove, have 
tried to imitate, should gain more favor than the good 
taste of either country has hitherto bestowed upon it. 

Until recently, however, the works of English writers on 
Greek history have not been founded on the solid basis of 
minute and comprehensive learning. Though the subject 
is brilliant and inspiring, the treatment of it is attended 
with critical and peculiar difficulties, partly owing to the 
imperfect state in which many of the authorities have 
come down to our times, and partly to the complex vari- 
ety of forms under which the political genius of Greece 
was unfolded. The dawn of Grecian history stands like 
a fair picture, under the glorious light of the poetry of 
Homer; but a dark interval of centuries follows, filled 
with changes of vast moment, with here and there only 
a faint glimmer of historical illumination. The Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian wars are clearly delineated in 
the imperishable records of Herodotus and Thucydides ; 
but the legislation of Lycurgus and Solon, by which the 
great Dorian and Ionian types of the Hellenic character 
were moulded through the historical ages, exists only in 
scattered and uncertain fragments, dispersed over the 
whole field of Grecian literature; and the great work of 
Aristotle, in which he described and compared one hun- 
dred and fifty political constitutions, is among the lost 
treasures of ancient wisdom. To fill up these lamentable 
chasms, so as to shape out a tolerably complete represen- 
tation of the Hellenic world, requires the patient toil, 
minute research, careful comparisons, and comprehensive 
learning of the German philologist ; to interpret the po- 
litical phenomena, when they have once been exposed to 
the light by these exhaustive explorers, is a task for the 
deep experience and practised shrewdness of the Ameri- 
25 * 
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can or English statesman. Literature and art entered so 
profoundly into the popular life of most of the Hellenic 
states, surrounding and penetrating it like the vital air, 
that any representation of Greece which should leave 
this element aside would be faint and ghastly, like a pic- 
ture taken after death. But time has made such havoe 
with some departments of Grecian literature, and so 
nearly annihilated some departments of Grecian art, that 
here again the process of restoring what is lost by means 
of profound knowledge of what remains, guided by ex- 
quisitely cultivated taste, must needs be recommenced. 
Lyric poetry, which breathed a festive joy over the isles 
of Greece, is represented only in a few precious fragments 
of the Kolian and Ionian singers, and in a portion of the 
Dorian Odes of Pindar. The elder comedy, in which the 
public life of Athens was vividly embodied, we understand 
sufficiently from the remaining plays of Aristophanes ; 
but how shall we replace those pictures of private life 
which have perished from our sight in the lost pages of 
Menander and his brother poets of the new? 

Without the resources and faculties indicated in the 
preceding remarks, no scholar can do justice to the his- 
tory of Greece. There is one influence which has, to 
some extent, diminished the authority of English writers 
on Greece ; — and that is, party spirit. Standing at either 
extreme of political opinions, the Tory and the Radical 
have looked upon the events of ancient history through 
the colored medium of their own party associations. ‘This 
is very observable, as we shall see, in some of the best 
known of their works. With all their respective excel- 
lences, has any one come up to the standard by which 
they all should be judged? Goldsmith wrote an agreea- 
ble book, with the slenderest possible stock of the neces- 
sary learning. He compiled from the common materials 
which lay at hand, and adorned his page with the natural 
graces of his unstudied but inimitable style. His work 
carries with it no weight of authority, but, to adopt the 
language of Dr. Johnson, applied originally to the Natural 
History, he made it “as entertaining as a Persian tale.” 
Gillies was an excellent scholar, and a writer of pure and 
classical taste. He was already favorably known to the 
literary world by his valuable translations of the Orations 
of Lysias and Isocrates, and of Aristotle’s Ethics and 
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Politics, when his “ History of Ancient Greece and its 
Colonies” appeared. It gained him at once a high repu- 
tation, and within a year was translated into German at 

Leipsic. He was familiar with the ancient writers, but, 
like Goldsmith, was deficient in the spirit of historical 
| criticism, which searches into the truth, and measures the 

) worth of documents, which sifts, compares, and contrasts 
authorities, and by which alone the knotty problems, so 
thickly strewn over Greek history, can be adequately re- 
solved. Yet it was so well thought of in its day, that 
Gillies was appointed royal historiographer, after the death 
of Dr. Robertson, on the strength of the reputation it pro- 
cured him. Although the recent labors of historical in- 
vestigators have taken away its critical value, it must 
always hold a respectable place in English literature, as 
an elegant compend of the traditional views of Greek 
history held by the scholars of his time. 

Mitford was a writer of more pretension than either 
of his predecessors. He undertook to settle the complex 
questions of Hellenic life in a more authoritative man- 
ner, and with a closer application to the circumstances of 
the modern world. Though educated in the usual style 
of an English gentleman, his youthful studies had been 
greatly interrupted by illness. Greek is said to have been 
his favorite study; but the state of his health, and prep- 
aration for the bar, to which he was destined, prevented 
him from acquiring that nice and critical knowledge of 
the constructions of the language, on which alone any 
original inquiries into the history of the Hellenes can 
safely rest. His love of Greek never made up for his early 
loss of Greek, though it led him to abandon the profession 
of the law, and to adopt the wiser, as well as pleasanter 
course, of retiring to his paternal estate in Hampshire, 
marrying at the age of twenty-two, and diversifying his 
classical studies by having a large family of children. It 
happened, singularly enough, that during this retirement 
he held the commission of captain in the South Hamp- 
shire militia, in which Mr. Gibbon, the historian, was 
major. Captain Mitford and Major Gibbon amused the 
hours of leisure which their military duties permitted 
them, by conversations on ancient history, and by illus- 
trations of the movements of the Grecian phalanx and 
the Roman legion, drawn from the manceuvres of the 
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Hampshire militia. The Major advised the Captain to 
undertake the History of Greece. Such was the origin of 
Mitford’s work; but, unfortunately for its permanent 
value, his defective Greek and excessive Toryism involved 
him in numerous misconstructions of words and misstate- 
ments of facts. Relying too much on Latin versions and 
perversions of Greek authors, he does wrong to their lan- 
guage, he treats with systematic injustice every man of 
the popular or patriotic party in the Greek republics, and 
lavishes all his sympathies upon those whom the con- 
senting voices of the world have stigmatized as usurpers 
and tyrants. He paints in forbidding colors the greatest 
of popular orators, and his illustrious labors to save his 
sinking country from subjection to a foreign yoke; but 
Philip, the crafty autocrat of Macedon, and Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, are to him models of princely 
clemency and disinterested virtue. He wrote under the 
panic then created in Tory breasts by the French Revolu- 
tion, which added fervor to his hatred of popular prin- 
ciples, and persuaded him to consider the Greek republics 
as awful beacons in the past, and the consequences of the 
principles which lay at the basis of their governments as 
affording terrific warnings against the revolutionary ten- 
dencies, which, starting from Paris, were shaking the 
nations of the earth to their centre. In this spirit, and 
aided by the comic genius of Aristophanes, he drew his pic- 
ture of the Athenian Demos, as “changeful, angry, unjust, 
inconstant, — yielding, clement, merciful, proud, boastful, 
humble, ferocious, and cowardly,” *— as the many-headed 
monster painted by the satyrical pencil of Parrhasius. It 
must, however, be confessed, that, notwithstanding its 
grave and numerous faults, Mitford’s work possesses some 
striking merits. Many of his political speculations are 
interesting and instructive; and there is something very 
animating in the rugged energy of his style, despite what 
Byron calls his “bad spelling.” Another class of writers, 
exactly the opposite of Mitford, palliate the worst excesses 
of the Athenian democracy, as if Demos, like the king, 
could do no wrong. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s unfinished 
History of Athens, with much scholarship, but a some- 
what tawdry taste, and no very delicate appreciation of 
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Attic genius, is a specimen of this manner of treatment. 
His argument in defence of ostracism is an amusing 
illustration of the extremes to which finical theorists and 
dandy democrats can go. 

Notwithstanding the various merits of these several 
works, it is apparent that the history of Greece yet re- 
mained to be written in English literature. The Rev. 
Connop Thirlwall, already known as a classical scholar 
of high merits, who had studied history in the school of 
Niebuhr, but had subjected the skeptical tendency of that 
school to the control of English common sense, took up 
the task of supplying the deficiency. His work Was pub- 
lished in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, the first volume 
appearing in 1835. ‘The successive volumes were regu- 
larly published until the seventh, which came out in 1840, 
when two events threatened to interrupt its completion. 
The reverend editor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, like 
Paris of old, 


“ The hospitable board disgraced, 
And stole the bride away ” ;” 

and Mr. Thirlwall, according to a modern English cus- 
tom, was made Bishop of St. David’s, for his knowledge 
of Greek. The Doctor, having illustrated an old heroic 
myth, of course could do no more for history after he had 
“fled to Simois’ leafy shore”; and it was feared that the 
scholar, translated to the bench of bishops, would scarcely 
find time, amidst the duties of his new position, to con- 
tinue the literary employments which had gained him so 
deserved an honor. But the last volume happily ap- 
peared in 1844, As a writer, Thirlwall’s merits are distinct 
and great. He has not the classical finish of Gillies, nor 
the graceful flow of Goldsmith; but he is a more accom- 
plished master of style than Mitford, and is free from the 
overwrought intensity of Lytton. He writes like a man 
dealing honestly and earnestly with his subject, and in- 
tent on giving clear and unequivocal impressions of his 
meaning to the reader, who finds himself occupied with 
the interest of the subject, and not with the colors of the 
medium through which the image of it is conveyed. An 
honorable impartiality breathes in the spirit of the work ; 
and at the same time we feel that the author sympathizes 
with every aspiration of man for liberty; that he believes 
in popular freedom, and is equally averse to the license 
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of a mob and the tyranny of a despot; that he appre- 
ciates the beautiful in literature and art. His narrative is 
always clear, and his reflections wise. He is not only 
familiar with Greek literature, and its recent illustra- 
tions, but is master of a wide range of kindred studies in 
the modern languages. Especially has he brought to the 
discussion of his subject whatever of archeological re- 
search the indefatigable labors of the Germans have given 
to the world. In the early part of his work, he has the 
guidance of Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and the great orators of Athens; in the disastrous times 
that followed, when the empire of Alexander was rent by 
the selfishness, cruelty, and barbarism of the great gener- 
als, who, like the marshals of France, had been trained 
up by the Napoleon of Macedon, he follows the lead of 
Arrian, Diodorus, Plutarch, Pausanias, Polyzenus; and 
later still, the more respectable authorities of Polybius 
and Livy. In every step of this long progress through 
the magnificent series of events which placed Greece at 
the head of the world; through the periods adorned by 
the most splendid works of genius; through the disas- 
trous scenes of the Peloponnesian war; through the 
forlorn struggles of the last and greatest of Athenian 
statesmen with the overwhelming power of the North; 
down to the tragic close which brought the glories of 
Hellas under the Roman eagles, Mr. Thirlwall exhibits a 
consummate mastery of all the learning that can shed 
a light upon his path; and he concludes the work with a 
general survey of the condition of Greece, the rapid and 
terrible falling off of its population, the Sclavonian inva- 
sions and settlements, and, finally, with a very brief notice 
of the revival of Greek nationality in the late revolution, 
when the modern Greeks succeeded in throwing off the 
Turkish yoke. | 

Mr. 'Thirlwall has undoubtedly added a work of perma- 
nent value to the treasures of English literature. It has 
already received the approbation of Continental scholars, 
and has been translated into German under the eye of 
that eminent Hellenist, Professor Welcker of Bonn. 

We have gone into these details in order to exhibit 
more clearly the relations of the great work of Mr. Grote, 
of which six octavo volumes have already reached us, 
and two more have just been published in England. Not- 
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withstanding all that has been written on the subject, we 
have read these volumes with the fresh interest of an un- 
exhausted novelty. Mr. Grote has more distinct and pe- 
culiar qualifications for the task than any of his predeces- 
sors. For many years he was a leading Liberal member 
of the House of Commons, and took a conspicuous part in 
all questions of finance and reform. At an early period he 
conceived the design of writing this work, with the pur- 
pose of correcting “the erroneous statements as to matters 
of fact,’ which Mitford’s History contained, as well as 
of presenting “the general phenomena of the Grecian 
world” under a more just and comprehensive view. He 
bears ample testimony “to the learning, the sagacity, and 
the candor” which pervade Dr. Thirlwall’s work. But 
Mr. Grote’s work does really meet and supply a great 
want in historical literature. He has investigated the 
original sources, and meditated the subject while per- 
sonal observation in the sphere of political activity was 
furnishing daily and yearly corrections or illustrations to 
the results of the studies of the closet. We are struck 
with his thoroughness and the independence of his views 
on almost every page. His style, though not distinguish- 
ed for grace or elegance, is characterized by strength, 
and it commands the interest of the reader more than 
that of Thirlwall. His mind takes hold of the subject 
with a vigorous grasp, and the range of his historical 
view is broad and comprehensive. ‘The narrative parts 
of his work are perspicuous and finished, and the critical 
discussions which it is necessary to engage in with re- 
gard to disputed points, whether in matters of fact or 
opinion, show philological skill of the highest order. 
In many of these learned dissertations we think Mr. 
Grote has cleared up difficulties, especially in some parts 
of Thucydides relating to transactions of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which had hitherto remained unexplained. 
For an example of Mr. Grote’s skill in this way, we re- 
fer to the note upon the battle near Naupactus, Vol. VI. 
pp. 277-281. Mr. Grote’s ability in delineating the 
characters of the prominent men in Greek history is mar- 
vellous, and though we do not, in every instance, take the 
same view with him, we should not probably find it easy 
to justify our dissent. It is to us a matter of profound 
interest to know the judgment of an able statesman, like 
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Mr. Grote, upon the characters and motives of the great 
men who controlled the affairs of the Grecian republics. 
- We have in some cases been surprised by the new light 
he has thrown upon them, and the new opinions he ex- 
presses ; in no instance whatever have we risen from his 
arguments without valuable instruction. 

In the first volume Mr. Grote enters upon an elaborate 
discussion of the origin and nature of the Grecian le- 
gends. There is certainly nothing in the English lan- 
guage equal in fulness of learning and clearness of state- 
ment to this delineation of legendary Greece. The in- 
fluence of the myths upon the later growth of poetry and 
political institutions is of the first importance; and no 
writer has so admirably developed it in all its bearings 
as Mr. Grote. This discussion is completed in the second 
volume, which also contains a valuable analysis of the 
recent opinions upon the controverted questions of the 
Homeric poetry. Mr. Grote takes a middle ground be- 
tween the traditional views, and the positions maintained 
by Wolf and his disciples. He adopts the theory of an 
original Achilleis as the central point around which the 
Iliad was gradually formed; a theory from which we re- 
spectfully dissent, but the question is too large a one to 
be discussed here. Having finished these portions of the 
subject, he commences with Part Second the delineation 
of historical,Greece, and brings the history down, in the 
second volume, to the legislation of Solon, and the early 
conquests of Sparta, giving a very complete picture of 
the singular institutions of the Spartans, so far as they 
can be ascertained from the remaining authorities. 

The third volume begins with the Grecian despots, 
and then takes up the laws and constitution of Solon. 
On account of the vast influence which this great man 
has exercised upon the legislation of the whole civilized 
world, we could have wished that Mr. Grote had entered 
even more minutely than he has into the details of his 
institutions. Still, the reader will draw from his chapter 
on this subject a better and more intelligible synopsis of 
the Solonian constitution than from any other single 

source whatever. ‘The most important matter treated in 
the rest of the volume is the history of the Greek colo- 
nies in the east and in the west. 

The fourth volume brings the history down through 
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the period of the lyric poetry, the administration of the 
Peisistratids at Athens, the expulsion of that usurping 
family, the restoration of the democracy, and the altera- 
tions made in the frame of Solon’s constitution by Cleis- 
thenes, the commencement of the great drama of the Per- 
sian wars, to the battle of Marathon. In the chapter 
on the political changes made by Cleisthenes, Mr. Grote 
considers the question of ostracism, which, like Lytton, 
he justifies. We readily admit that his arguments are 
ingenious, and contain all that can possibly be urged on 
that side; but a single consideration overthrows them all, 
the principle of ostracism was essentially unjust. Surely 
mollusks never were put to so ill a use, before or since. 

The fifth volume continues the Persian war to the final 
repulse of the invaders; then it narrates the events in 
Sicily, down to the establishment of popular govern- 
ments in the island; and finally, the history of continen- 
tal Greece is resumed and brought down to the opening 
of the career of Pericles. 

The sixth volume carries the history from the thirty 
years’ truce, through the first eight years of the terrible 
Peloponnesian war, to the peace of Nicias, concluded in 
March, 421 B. C. In this part of the history, Mr. Grote 
examines anew the character and principles of the Spar- 
tan and Athenian confederacies, between which all 
Greece was divided. Here, again, we find the impress 
of that vigorous and independent judgment which we 
have already pointed out. His liberal tendencies induce 
him to vindicate the administration of Athens from the 
charge of oppression and selfishness, in which historians 
generally indulge ; and we think he is not unduly sway- 
ed by political partialities, and that he makes good his 
ease. ‘l'owards the end of the sixth volume, he draws 
two or three of the leading personages of the drama with 
consummate skill. We refer particularly to the char- 
acters of Brasidas, the Spartan king, and of Cleon, the 
Athenian demagogue. The latter is one of the most 
original in the work, and perhaps will be less generally 
admitted as correct. 

We must content ourselves with this brief outline, re- 
serving some further comments for the remaining vol- 
umes. C. C. F. 

VOL. XLVIII.— 4TH S. VOL. XIII. NO. II. 26 
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Art. IX.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION.* 


UnuikeE as the titles of these works may seem, they 
have enough in common to make it proper and con- 
venient to bring them under review together. 'They 
come from a president and a professor of the same nomi- 
nal faith, and they discuss, in part, the same great ques- 
tion of natural and revealed religion,—a resurrection 
from the grave. ‘l'hey interest us as advancing some 
new and liberal principles of interpretation, and manifest- 
ing the best spirit, without the slightest reflection upon 
any who differ from them. At the same time, we are 
constrained to question some of their assertions and rea- 
sonings, especially in the case of Dr. Hitchcock. Indeed, 
we are disappointed in both books, as regards their ability 
or thoroughness. The nature of the subjects, and, still 
more, the position and repute of the writers for learning, 
led us to expect a good deal; more, perhaps, than we 
ought, when we consider that neither of the treatises 
attempts any thing like a profound or complete view of 
the subjects treated. 

The first is a book of illustration rather than discus- 
sion. It consists of four lectures, with texts from Scrip- 
ture, on “The Resurrection of Spring,” “ The Triumphal 
Arch of Summer,” “ The Euthanasia of Autumn,” and 
“ The Coronation of Winter.” These Dr. Hitchcock treats 
religiously, in parts very beautifully and impressively, 
bringing to their elucidation a little, but far less than we 
expected and desired, of his large and varied scientific 
knowledge. ‘The outside title of the volume is, “ The 
Phenomena of the Seasons Spiritualized,” and the author 
aims to present their most spiritual aspects, or rather 
analogies, for the enforcement of the highest truths; de- 
voting one lecture to the distinct subject of Resurrection, 





*1. Religious Lectures on Peculiar Phenomena in the Four Seasons. 
Delivered to the Students in Amherst College in 1845, 1847, 1848, and 1849. 
By Epwarp Hirtcucock, D.D., LL. D., President of the College and 
Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. Amherst. 1850. 12mo. 

. 143. 

PPS. The Second Advent: or, What do the Scriptures teach respecting the 
Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, 
and the General Judgment? By Atruerus Crossy. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1800. 12mo. pp. 173. 
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as viewed by natural and revealed religion. In only one 
or two instances is there betrayed the influence of a 
peculiar theology ; but one of them caused us, we own, no 
little surprise, as coming from so eminent a geologist, as 
well as divine, and one who once argued against Pro- 
fessor Stuart so ably in defence of the free interpretation 
of the “ Days of the Creation,” and the gradual forma- 
tion of the earth’s surface for the abode of man. This 
abode, as he now intimates, has been changed physically, 
as well as morally, by man’s sin. He would lead his 
readers to believe, that the very laws of nature would 
have been different, and the material universe far richer 
and more beautiful, had not sin defaced it. He says, — 
“ It does seem as if God had so balanced and adjusted 
the agencies of nature, that once or twice in a genera- 
tion he allows some splendid development of unearthly 
beauty, to teach us what might perhaps have been a set- 
tled order of things, had not sin impressed her harpy fingers 
upon the face of nature.” Is not this a singular picture 
of the world and its Creator? It bears too near a resem- 
blance — much nearer than the men bear to each other — 
to the “ Philosophy of Religion,” in which Dr. Dick 
speaks of the earthquake and the volcano as the effects 
of man’s sin, and the expressions of God’s displeasure! 
We believe Dr. Hitchcock’s religion, as well as science, 
has inclined him more and more to take a different view, 
and make a better use, of those mighty elements and 
agencies with which he is so familiar. Most of the views 
of this very volume are calculated to encourage higher 
and more healthy conceptions of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. ‘The only remarks to which we should take 
serious exception are those which pertain to the resurrec- 
tion of the body; of which we propose to speak, in con- 
nection with the other volume before us. 

Professor Crosby, well known to many before as a sound 
scholar and an efficient instructor in Dartmouth College, 
has recently come into notice as a theologian, or at least 
as an independent thinker, and a moderate but fearless 
advocate of truth as it appears to his own mind. His 
recent pamphlet on “ Foster’s Views of Future Punish- 
ment, with a Letter to the Directors of the American Tract 
Society,” though published anonymously, has brought 
upon him no little attention, and led in some way, it is 
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rumored, to the resignation of his office in a college, 
whose head, if we may judge from recent appearances, is 
seriously alarmed at the progress of error and the boldness 
of innovators. How he and his friends will be affected by 
this new demonstration from Mr. Crosby, we do not yet 
know. ‘There is no direct attack here upon the “ fun- 
damental doctrines,” but there is a wide departure from 
received modes of interpretation, touching the great facts 
of the resurrection and judgment to come. ‘The writer 
evidently rejects the popular form of belief in a future gen- 
eral resurrection, and a general, formal judgment; though 
we must say he does not make it perfectly clear what 
precisely his own view is. It is a defect of his book that it 
deals more in the negative than the positive. It is chiefly 
made up of passages from Scripture, so classified as to 
show what they cannot mean, without an explicit and full 
statement of what, in his opinion, they do mean. Yet 
his general idea cannot be mistaken. He understands the 
“second advent,” with all attendant circumstances and 
changes expressed by the “ end of the world,” the “ resur- 
rection of the dead,” and the “ general judgment,” to be 
comprised in the destruction of Jerusalem, the passing 
away of the old dispensation, and the coming in of the 
new. He asserts that “Christ expressly declared,” and the 
Apostles “evidently expected,” that the second coming, 
with all the associate events, would take place during the 
life of some of those who heard the predictions, and that 
all did take place, and have long since passed. And his 
conclusion is thus expressed, in his sixth leading propo- 
sition : — 


“ The predictions in the Scriptures of the second coming of 
Christ, the end of the world, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the general judgment with its awards, must be explained in a 
figurative or spiritual, rather than a literal sense, and in such a 
sense as admits an application to what has already taken place.” 


In this broad proposition, as in the whole of Professor 
Crosby’s treatise, there is to our mind a great deal of 
truth, and most important truth, with some extravagance 
of statement, and a want of discrimination and needed 
qualification. As is usual in pressing a theory, he has 
drawn into its service passages of very doubtful relevancy ; 
so doubtful, in some instances, or rather so plainly teil. 
vant, that we can ascribe it only to that common frailty 
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of our nature, which makes us unconscious of the dan- 
gerous influence of a prepossession, even where it is 
on the right side. Nay, in establishing the proposition, 
that the “ Apostles evidently expected that the second 
coming of Christ, with its associate events, would take 
place before the death of some who were then living,” one 
kind of proof adduced is the absence, in the Apostles, of all 
regard to worldly interests, the throwing their property 
into common stock, or the giving it away when wanted 
by the poor; their indifference, also, to civil institutions 
and religious forms, their extreme liberality of faith, and 
the almost “latitudinarianism and spirit of conformity” 
of Paul especially, in regard to meats, sacred days, cir- 
cumcision, baptism, and the like, as if all forms were 
“weak and beggarly elements.” This indifference and 
apparent laxity, Mr. Crosby thinks, would be naturally 
caused by the expectation of a speedy end of the Jewish 
polity, the destruction of the great temple, and disper- 
sion of the whole people, but cannot be accounted for in 
any other way. ‘This is substituting “indifference” for 
that which was really a noble independence, and leaving 
the Apostles small credit for their magnanimity and 
spirituality of view. Whatever they expected outward- 
ly, we believe they would have granted the same liberty 
of conscience, and claimed the same superiority for the 
new religion. We agree in believing, that much which 
they wrote in reference to the “last days,” the “day of 
the Lord,” the “ Lord at hand,” the “end of all things,” 
the “judge standing at the door,” those “on whom the 
ends of the world are come,” and “we, which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord,” may be more 
reasonably understood as expressing their conviction of 
an early termination of the “Jewish state,” than as 
showing a mistaken apprehension of the literal “end 
of the world” as very near. Without thinking the 
Apostles omniscient or infallible, admitting, as we well 
may, in such company as Stuart, Woods, and Barnes, 
that inspired men may use language whose meaning 
they do not fully understand or correctly apply in every 
instance, and that: both the Apostles and Prophets may 
possibly have fallen into some errors, we yet do not see 
the need of suspecting error where a free spiritual inter- 


pretation is all we want. Nor have we the least doubt, 
26 * 
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that such an interpretation is just, in reference to nearly 
all the language in question. When the Apostles said, 
in any way, “ Brethren, the time is short,’ we suppose 
they meant very much the same that we mean when we 
say the same thing. Why imagine that they were 
always thinking of the destruction of Jerusalem, or the 
destruction of the world? Christ came in these, but not 
in these only. He came in the whole power of his relig- 
ion, and is coming now, in the spread of his truth, and 
the blessings of his kingdom. 

It is true that the Epistles abound in this peculiar 
exhortation and warning, as Mr. Crosby shows, by quot- 
ing page after page of similar import. But for this very 
reason, partly, we incline to give it a large spiritual 
signification, rather than a local and temporary one. 
Suppose all such language to refer only to an outward 
event, and one that has long since passed, it deprives the 
Epistles of half their interest and efficacy. Barnes, in 
his Commentary, admits that even Christ, “as man,” 
did not know the exact time of the future judgment, and 
that therefore the disciples could not know it, and may 
have erred in their expectations. Crosby thinks they 
erred, not in regard to the time, but only the mode; 
they did not believe the end of the world was near, and 
did not intend to imply it; they did believe, and believ- 
ed rightly, that the end of the Jewish polity was near, 
but “had too objective and literal views of the nature 
of the events which were then to take place,” when the 
Son of Man would come, and his religion be completely 
established. Both these opinions may find support in 
different passages; but we doubt very much whether 
the Apostles, for the most part, had any thing more in 
view than the importance of diligent and devout prep- 
aration for whatever might come. “The end of all 
things is at hand; be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer.” 

But whether right or not in regard to the Apostles, we 
have no doubt of the soundness of Professor Crosby’s 
view of the import of our Saviour’s language, in relation 
to what is termed the “second advent.” ‘That the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew refers explicitly and wholly to 
the fall of Jerusalem, with its antecedent and subsequent 
events, we consider as clear and sure as words can make 
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it. We say wholly; for as to the theory of a double 
sense, we hold it to be a figment of “carnal reason,” as 
dangerous as it is needless in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and altogether dishonorable to the sincerity and 
simplicity of Christ’s character and teaching. We have 
never been able to comprehend how those who contend 
for the obvious sense of our Lord’s words often give to 
them a sense directly the reverse of obvious; and, with 
the doctrine of a “double nature,” ascribe to him a 
“double meaning,” and that which in others might be 
called “ double dealing.” Although his vivid account of 
coming events, in Matthew, is in answer to the question, 
“What shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world ?”— it is conceded by all scholars, that 
this glowing and powerful description agrees wonderful- 
ly with the account which Josephus gives of actual 
events, and agrees also with the bold metaphors of the 
Prophets, when describing occurrences known to be near 
and temporal. No terms that Christ employs, not even 
those which nearly all readers associate still with the 
final and literal dissolution of the universe, exceed in 
strength or terror the language of Isaiah, in predicting 
the doom of Babylon: —“ Howl ye, for the day of the 
Lord is at hand [words, whose exact resemblance to 
those of Christ, is itself instructive]; it shall come as a 
destruction from the Almighty...... For the stars of 
heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall not give 
their light; the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, 
and the moon shall not cause her light to shine...... 
Therefore I will shake the heavens, and the earth shall 
remove out of her place, in the wrath of the Lord of 
hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger. ..... And Baby- 
lon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” — Isaiah xiii. 

Why is it, then, that all such language, when used by 
the Saviour, is supposed, whatever its first and obvious 
meaning, to refer to a distant day of judgment, a visible 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, and 
a general, simultaneous resurrection of all the bodies of 
all people who have ever lived and died? What ground 
is there for such an inference? Where do humble be- 
lievers get the courage to contradict the plain words 
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of the great Teacher? When he says,—“ There be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,”— how 
can they insist that none then living did see that event, 
and none ever will till the end of all things? When Christ 
says again,—“ Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled,’ — how can 
any be bold enough, even if ignorant enough, to attempt 
to evade the common sense of the passage, by attempt- 
ing to show that “this generation” means “ mankind,” 
or some equal folly? And again, when Christ says, so 
impressively, — “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live,” 
—“the hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion,’ — what manner of humility or docility is that, 
which declares that this does not refer to any thing that 
* now is,” for that none of the dead have even yet come 
out of their graves, nor is their judgment passed ? 

It is in connection with such questions that we partic- 
ularly value the book now noticed, and are glad it has 
been sent out from such a source. It is needed. It will 
find thousands who may be taught by it, and thousands 
who will not believe it. T’o such unbelievers, we com- 
mend, not merely the great array of texts and continuous 
passages adduced by Professor Crosby, in support of his 
interpretation, but also the Appendix, in which he has 
quoted largely from Lightfoot, Gill, Clarke, Watts, 
Scott, Stuart, Robinson, and Barnes; all of whom, in 
different ways, give support to his views. From the 
many petty, yet confident, interpreters of the present day, 
it is good to go back to such an authority as Dr. Light- 
foot, and read such a version as this of the old and new 
creation: —“ The heavens and the earth of the Jewish 
church and commonwealth must be all on fire, and the 
Mosaic elements burnt up; but we, according to the 
promise made to us by Isaiah the prophet, when all 
these things are consumed, look for the new creation of 
the evangelical state.” So, also, is it an encouraging 
sign of the times, to see that such a scholar and such 
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an orthodox believer as Dr. Robinson, after quoting 
those strong declarations of Christ in regard to the 
“sending his angels to gather together his elect, from 
one end of heaven to another,” comes to the conclu- 
sion, “that the language of the verses under considera- 
tion does not necessarily in itself apply to the general 
judgment; while the nature of the context shows that 
such an application is inadmissible. ” 

Here arises the important question; one that gives to 
the whole inquiry, both as to interpretation and influ- 
ence, an interest that it might not otherwise have. If the 
strongest language of Christ in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Matthew, language similar to that in other parts of 
the New ‘Testament supposed to refer to a future general 
judgment, do not refer to it, is there any language that 
does? Do the Scriptures teach a simultaneous, visible 
resurrection, and a formal, general judgment, at some 
remote and unknown period? ‘To this question we 
wish to devote a few pages. 

Let it first be noted, that it is not a question as to the 
truth of the resurrection or judgment, but only the time 
and mode. No truths are more clearly taught, no facts 
more indisputably established, by the Christian revelation, 
than that there will be a resurrection from death, and 
“after this the judgment.” But are these to be distant, 
material, visible, and all at one time, or instant, spiritual, 
and individual? ‘This is the single and simple inquiry, — 
whether the resurrection and judgment are connected 
with the close of life, or with the end of the world. 

Next, it is to be remembered, that the word itself, 
dvdoraois, ‘resurrection,’ determines nothing for this in- 
quiry. It means simply ‘standing again, or ‘standing 
up, and is as consistent with one theory as the other. 
Its prevailing import in Scripture is that of continued 
future life, the standing and living again. The phrase 
“resurrection of the body” does not once occur in the 
Bible; nor the term “general resurrection.” ‘The fact 
of a resurrection, and this only, is plainly taught; what- 
ever else men believe is inference or conjecture. 

Next, it is worthy of remark, how few are the passages 
on which the common inference or conjecture is raised, 
as to the resurrection of the body, and the future, simul- 
taneous rising of all bodies. The stress is chiefly laid 
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upon two passages, one in the Old Testament and one 
in the New. The first is the declaration of Job:—*“TI 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth; and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” ‘That the word here rendered ‘ Redeemer’ means 
rather ‘ vindicator,’ referring to God, who, as Job believ- 
ed, and as the result proved, would vindicate and restore 
him “upon the earth,” even “in his flesh,” though now 
so wasted and almost consumed, —that his predicting 
or expecting a future state of retribution is inconsistent 
with other assertions of Job, and with the whole char- 
acter of the argument, not one of the speakers referring 
to it, while, if held, it would have appeared first, and been 
decisive, — that, in fact, the passage has no relation to 
the present inquiry, —is the opinion of the most learned 
and best critics of every name; as Calvin, Grotius, Le 
Clerc, Patrick, Warburton, Eichhorn, Jahn, and others. 
We stop not to interpret the “ vision of dry bones,” in 
Ezekiel ; for though often used, now for present revivals, 
and now for a future resurrection of the body, and though, 
so far as its language goes, it is as strong for the last 
doctrine as any that can be found, it explains itself, 
and settles the question in its final clause. “ Thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, 
and bring you into the land of Israel.’ Nor need we 
dwell upon the one passage in the New Testament most 
relied upon, the words of Jesus in the fifth chapter of 
John. “ Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming, in 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth.” Nothing is said here of their coming 
forth in “ bodies,” or of their coming “together.” It is 
a simple assertion of the fact that all will rise ; and it is 
closely connected, indeed introduced, by expressions not 
easily reconciled with any but a moral regeneration and 
a spiritual life, such as Christ i is already giving. “ The 
‘ hour is coming, and now is.” “ They that hear shall 
live.” “ He that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life.” 

Such are the passages most cited as proof-texts. Do 
they prove a resurrection of the body, or a distant general 
judgment? If not, it will be difficult to prove those 
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doctrines by any other passages. Paul, in writing to the 
Thessalonians, does speak of their being “caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air”; but whatever he meant by 
these expressions, he evidently expected that the event 
was near; for he says, “ We, which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord.” And even in his elo- 
quent, familiar reply to the question, “ How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body do they come?” he 
says not a word to confirm the present popular belief, 
and expressly distinguishes between the natural and the 
“ spiritual body.” 

This brings us to another point. There seem to be 
none now, if there were ever many, who believe in the 
resurrection of the same body. Dr. Hitchcock, while he 
labors to prove, and after all only asserts, that “the germ 
of the resurrection-body proceeds from the body laid in 
the grave,” denies that there is any identity of particles 
or organization between them; and concludes most re- 
markably, that “it is not necessary that the resurrection- 
body should contain a single particle of the body laid in 
the grave.” So an able reviewer of Bush’s “Anastasis,” 
in the “ Christian Review” for September, 1845, admits 
that “philosophical identity cannot be predicated of 
the human body in any two successive moments, and, 
of course, the Scripture doctrine of the resurrection has 
no reference to such identity.” Why, then, speak at 
all of the resurrection of the body, if the body is not 
raised? If it be only meant that a new body of some 
kind is given to the disembodied spirit, —i. e. that it will 
have some form, vehicle, or expression, resembling the 
present expression, and leading to recognition, — there 
need be no controversy. We are glad that Dr. Hitch- 
cock speaks as he does of the certainty of recognition 
hereafter, marvelling that any could ever have doubted 
it. Yet we do want to ask him whether he believes 
that no such recognition has ever yet taken place among 
the millions who have died, but that all are still waiting 
to be clothed upon, not from “heaven,” but from 
“earth,” waiting from the beginning of the world until 
now, and to wait an indefinite period longer, until they 
may be permitted to gather up from the mouldered or 
scattered dust of centuries that indescribable “ germ” of 
the old body, which is to be joined to the new, so that 
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life, recognition, and happiness may at last begin? We 
infer no less, when we read, on the thirty-first page of 
the “Seasons Spiritualized,’ of the myriads of human 
beings yet to be called up from all the cemeteries, seas, 
and battle-fields of the earth. Take the following pic- 
ture :— “ Think of Jerusalem, which for more than 2,000 
years has been the great central slaughter-house of the 
world ; where human relics and comminuted dwellings 
have accumulated on the surface to the depth of 40 or 
50 feet, and the whole has been soaked a thousand 
times with blood. O, think of the scene, when the 
millions that lie buried there shall start into life at the 
shout of the descending Judge and the Archangel’s 
voice.” We are far from wishing to make light of any 
part of this subject; but such descriptions do not dignify 
it, and, except that they are in prose, seem little better 
than Blair’s poor attempt to describe in verse a similar 
scene; where some broken member of the risen body, 
“ Amidst the crowd, 

Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall rush, with all the impatience of a man 

That’s new come home, who, having long been absent, 


With haste runs over every different room, 
In pain to see the whole.” 


If it be for not holding such a theory, that a council in 
New Hampshire not long since refused to ordain a man 
who did not believe in the “ resurrection of the body,” 
one of the council pronouncing this doctrine “the basis 
of the whole fabric of the Christian religion,” the op- 
posers of progress may dismiss some of their fears. It 
is a long time since John Locke wrote thus to the Bishop 
of Worcester: — “ When I wrote my Essay, I took it for 

anted, as I doubt not many others have done, that the 
fects had mentioned in express terms ‘the resur- 
rection of the body. But upon the occasion your 
Lordship has given me, to look a little more narrowly 
into what revelation has declared concerning the resur- 
rection, and finding no such express words, I shall, in the 
next edition, change the words of my book, ‘ The dead 
bodies of men shall rise,’ into these of the Scripture, 
‘The dead shall rise.’ ” 

We have not room for the many considerations that 
occur in favor of the individual, spiritual resurrection of 
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every soul, when the body dies. It does seem a waste 
of time to labor the proof, that it is the body oniy which 
dies, not the soul, not the man, of whom Christ says he 
“shall never die.” ‘The common doctrine says he shall 
die utterly for a time, and a very long time; he shall 
become more “ of earth, earthy,” after the body perishes, 
than before; body and soul, mind, heart, memory, love, 
hope, fear, faith, all shall lie down in the grave, and turn 
to clay, and remain for ages dead dust! Who believes 
it? Who does not deny it in his heart and his speech 
every day ? 2? ‘What preacher is there, who does not con- 

tradict it every time he comforts the mourner with the 
assurance that his departed friend lives, and is happy in 
heaven? ‘This is false, if the common theory be true. 
There is no heaven yet, nor hell, for mortal men, — they 
are all in the grave. ‘The saints, the martyrs, the apos- 
tles, prophets, patriarchs, are not yet suffered to live. 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is not the God 
of the living, but of the dead. Moses and Elijah did not 
appear and talk with Jesus in the Transfiguration, unless 
raised from the dust for that one moment, to return to it 
the next. Dives and Lazarus could not have conversed 
immediately after death, for they were then in their 
graves. Christ’s promise to the thief on the cross, “ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise,’ must be an 
exception to the universal law! 

We are not trifling. ‘To our most serious thought, all 
these declarations of the Saviour, himself “ the resurrec- 
tion and the life,’ the general tenor of the Christian 
Scriptures, and the prevailing discourse and common- 
sense belief of preachers and sufferers, are entirely at 
variance with the doctrine of an intermediate state of 
unconsciousness after death, and a long waiting for the 
resurrection-body. It may not be a practical evil. The 
faith of the affections, the power of reason, and the 
speech of the life, are stronger than the creed. We have 
heard an eminent clergyman tell his weeping hearers, 
that their departed pious brother was already blessed, — 
judged, accepted, crowned,—and another clergyman, 
equally eminent, follow him with a picture of the “last 
day,” ages distant, when this body before them, with 
all the bodies of the saints, would be re-formed and 
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raised! And not a hearer seemed aware that there was 
any inconsistency between the speakers! 

God provides for his own. He has given the soul a 
principle that cannot die. He has given the heart a 
trust that will not be mocked. Christ has come. “If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death.” 

E. B. H. 





Art. X.—REPRESENTATIVE MEN.* 


Mr. Emerson’s writing has a bold beauty that wins 
or arrests attention. He is one of the most notable and 
brilliant of American authors. In a sublime discontent 
with what exists, he aspires beyond all mediocrity of 
achievement. He takes the most adventurous posi- 
tions, maintaining them by force, not of logic, or any 
method of philosophy, but by a defying statement and a 
soaring imagination. It is hard to pass critical sentence 
on him, for the subtilty of his mind abjures all system, 
and gives no bond of consistency. He is not so much a 
seer steadily beholding the globe of truth with the clear 
intuition of a capacious mind, as a watcher, catching 
occasional bright glimpses of spiritual realities, and open- 
ing upon us lightning-flashes of startling conjecture, rather 
than the calm noonday of wisdom. There is no waxing 
power or widening stream in his progress through a sub- 
ject, no vast gain from the combination of arguments, no 
Greek phalanx from closely ordered thoughts, but he is 
throughout aphoristic and oracular. His intellectual life 
seems interrupted in its circulation, his pulse of feeling 
intermits, and when we try to survey his whole drift, we 
are stopped, as in gazing ‘at those crystals in which the 
shining lamine run in cross and faulty directions. In 
the midst of his discussions, masterly and original in 
their single points, we look back, at a loss, like a man 
with a vague clew in the centre of a labyrinth. He is not 
self-forgetful and inspired, but intensely conscious in his 
mood, and, though a celestial current sets into his soul, the 
tide never rises so as to carry away him and his reader 





* Representative Men: Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 285. 
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on a common swell of excitement. He gathers no heat 
to kindle or speed to quicken us, but, with cold finish, 
jots down each separate perception, thus making a book, 
which is no organization, like a living body or a plant, 
but a cabinet of gems. He constrains our admiration, 
stings us with suggestions, shocks us with audacious 
assertions, fills our mouth with quotations, and confuses 
us among the multiplied threads of his tangled skein, but 
stirs not our hearts, moves us to no self-surrender of sym- 
pathy, never brings us upon the knees of prayer, nor 
draws from usasingle tear. Itis a delight to peruse him, 
but no gain to our own creative power. He sings a 
siren melody, which debilitates more than it strengthens 
our capacity for individual meditation. The soul is not 
strong and nimble for effort after a large draught of his nec- 
tar, but often stupefied or overwrought as with a narcotic. 
He furnishes a marvellous entertainment to our faculties, 
to be jealously and sparingly used. He has not the 
characteristic of the greatest genius, that he emancipates 
us from himself, and tempts forth our original ability. 
Yet it is not easy by any analysis to detect and tell the 
essence of his bewitching singularity. His composition 
is a riddle, which contradictory solutions equally fit. He 
defends no distinct ground, abides by no definable opin- 
ion, nor, like the great creators in the metaphysical sphere, 
courts any comparison, or holds himself amenable to any 
jurisdiction of human judgment. He swears by nothing 
but his right to say and gainsay any thing. He will be free 
of the universe, and from his bravest sally runs with Cos- 
sack-retreat into the wilderness, to appear from his abyss, 
perhaps, in an opposite direction. One of his most mark- 
ed traits is generalization, to such excess as to call evil 
good, and bitter sweet. He breathes at altitudes where 
others cannot live, cultivating and subsisting on moun- 
tain shrubs and flowers, but rarely seen among the corn 
and wheat of the plain and valley. ‘There is more loss 
than gain in this ascension above human life. Love 
grows cold and the moral sense dies in the insatiable 
generality of a speculation ambitious to take God’s place 
at the centre, and look knowingly abroad through: the uni- 
verse of being. Individual objects and persons disappear 
in the haze of distance and doubt, and the greatest hu- 
man achievements, the splendors of worth and faculty, 
vanish before this sublimated vision. Yet, from these ex- 
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cursions he so loves, Mr. Emerson is drawn back by the 
topic of the present work. ‘There is in biography a dis- 
interestedness counteractive of the egotism of knowledge 
and the conceit of discovery. We have wonderful force 
and felicity mixed with dubious dicta in some of these de- 
lineations, in which the pencil is courageously tried upon 
such men as Plato, Socrates, Swedenborg, Montaigne, 
Shakspeare, Napoleon, Goethe. Nothing, for instance, 
could be finer than the portrait, in the lecture on Plato, 
of Socrates, — but that we are tormented with the query, 
whether it is not partly mistaken and imaginary, and de- 
sirous to call in the sober narrator, with his desire for 
plain truth, to correct the idealism of the artist. The 
simplifying, generalizing, shaping faculty appears too 
much, to allow quite the look of accuracy, or leave place 
for the variety of nature. We miss the internal evidence 
of artless records, and the peculiar charm of a speaking 
likeness. Probably no lover of any one of these great 
men would be satisfied with the picture given, and those 
thoroughly acquainted with the persons might say, that 
the characters had been rather uncertainly touched and 
imperfectly sketched, than judicially weighed and fairly 
comprehended. ‘I'here is no feebleness in the drawing: 
the limner has a decided hand: but a man may be as 
hardy at a guess as in the unquestionable veracity of his 
facts. A fatal certainty of justice and instinct for truth, 
the rare gifts of some men, do not seem always to get 
the better of our author’s talent for hypothesis, and to 
overrule the prepossessions of his fancy. Still, we are 
glad to acknowledge, nothing of the biographic sort 
lately published has so stimulated, if not fully satisfied 
us, or is so likely to interest the public mind. People 
like to gaze through blue and green lenses as well as 
through colorless glass, and yield their minds to “ the 
tricks of strong imagination,” as they would try their 
nerves with magnetism or a draught of exhilarating gas. 
Without precisely ascertaining, as with perfect surety of 
conviction we cannot, how far the present biographer 
supposes, and how far he rigidly describes, we will gladly, 
if only in gratitude for our enjoyment, confess the magic 
of the brush he dips in these finer hues of words, and 
the scarcely equalled magnificence of his gallery. His- 
toric doubts will last as long as any other skepticism, 
and, while even prosaic annalists dispute what is in any 
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case the correct account, we will thank even him who 
romances or puts high tone on his canvas for all his un- 
folding of our higher susceptibilities and perceptions. 
Mr. Emerson’s incidental allusions to Christianity be- 
tray the already mentioned defect of his mind, —its rest- 
less struggle to reach broader classifications and reduce 
all things to ever lower terms, till the life of all is de- 
stroyed, and the spirit evaporated in the process. When 
he says that the “moral sentiment carries innumerable 
Christianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom,” we 
know not whether to admire most the cool, brief hand- 
ling with which he despatches mighty problems in a 
breath and a moment of time, or the disrespect he casts 
upon the greatest minds; all of which, of the first order, 
without an exception, throughout the Christian era, have 
come to a different conclusion. He might as well de- 
clare, that the sensation of his skin carries in it the sun, 
moon, stars, and all the host of heaven. Or, when he 
says, “ We too must write Bibles,’ we must think the 
promise, notwithstanding all our literature, easier than 
the achievement, and are tempted to answer, “ Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off” He must speak less to the speculative 
faculty and to a mere poetic taste, must attain to greater 
transparency and breadth of views, and go down deeper 
into the wants of the human heart, among the sources of 
emotions and springs of life, before he can even chord 
with the old Bible, much less produce a new. The pan- 
theism which asserts that “man, though in brothels, or 
Jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and 
true,” is not likely to regenerate the world so effectually 
as will the New Testament. Could some of Mr. Emer- 
son’s principles get into the heads of bad and passionate 
men, or their passions into his own, the principles would 
work mischief enough. But, clad in mystic folds, and 
guarded with electric light, they may be safe, locking up 
or neutralizing their own bane. He has surely, with all 
we should count unsound, great qualities, genuineness, 
sincerity, magnanimity, a lustrous robe for every thought, 
a diamond-glitter on every sentence. Yet the deduc- 
tions we have to make from the matter must be also suf- 
fered by the form of his productions. His single words 


and phrases shine and dazzle with poetic fire. But his 
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paragraphs and pages do not fill the soul with great and 
ever-enlarging conceptions. ‘There are writers, perhaps 
without the advantage of gorgeous imagery or the con- 
tinual gleam of metaphor, whose simple and obvious 
terms of speech at first neither delight nor astonish, but 
yet, as we read passage after passage, as though they 
were the little measuring-rods of the celestial city, intro- 
duce vast ideas into our mind, stretching our faculties 
for their accommodation, swelling our hearts, moistening 
our lids, inspiring our tongues, and nerving our hands 
for duty. As rows of lamps flaming upon each other 
and shedding blended illumination all around, so their 
words proceed. We cannot, in the present case, award 
this highest praise of authorship. But though we may 
not regard Mr. Emerson as a great teacher and prophet 
of the race, there is a height of manhood in himself and 
_ in his works which requires us to mingle reverence and 
affection even with the exceptions of our blame. Mean- 
ness of thought, word, or act is far from him. Simpli- 
city and elevation of purpose distinguish him. Generos- 
ity of aim runs through his worst deviations, and few are 
more sincere in their spirituality, or so innocent in their 
untruth. Behind all the strokes of his pen, beneath the 
shifting of his opinion, and glitter of his illustration, 
and immovable as the rock under the phantasmagoria 
and dream-land of his speculations about society, life, 
government, and all human conventions, are the solid 
principles of practical integrity and of a purity shrinking 
from every stain. His spirit is the corrective of his in- 
tellectual aberrations, and should be drunk by his disci- 
ples as the antidote to what is ill in his doctrines. He 
will not be widely a mover of mankind, but will power- 
fully affect a small circle of peculiar mental constitution 
and tendency, which is always in the world, and may 
own him as a leader forages. He has been an influence 
in the community, and has wrought great good by many 
of his appeals. We fear not even his errors, we love his 
nobleness, we honor his integrity, we would emulate his 
candor, we respect him equally in our agreement and our 
opposition, and, though our notice of him now has been 
only critical, we think that, writing as he has in this 
book about Napoleon and Shakspeare, he must speak 
benedictions to the world spite of his mistakes. 
CG. A. B. 
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Loyola: and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taytor. 
London: Longmans. 1849. 12mo. pp. 374. 








Tuts volume, in two nearly equal parts, embraces the personal 
history of Ignatius Loyola, and an exposition of Jesuitism. Bril- 
liant and captivating as the theme may be for an essay, it is no 
slight task, nor a work for any ordinary writer, so to treat it as to 
do justice to its various historical, philosophical, moral, and re- | 
ligious bearings ; for the perplexities of this great subject involve i 
all these four departments of investigation and controversial argu- 
ment. Mr. Taylor has some eminent qualifications for the ju- i 
dicious treatment of this theme, yet he has not much exceeded i 
the limits of an essay upon it. Having already discussed, with i 
much power and philosophical insight, ‘* Enthusiasm,” “ Fanat- 
icism,” and ‘Spiritual Despotism,” his mind has been exercised i 
in such a way as to fit him for the task of presenting to the world 1 
some just views of a man and a system which are alike distin- 
guished by. a marvellous combination of those elements of a 
morbid religious development. Discrimination and candor are 
very apparent in his pages. The intellectual acumen of the 
writer, supplied with sufficient materials by an evidently thorough 
study of his subject, has enabled him to give us a fair portraiture 
of Ignatius, without the obtrusion of any thing like exaggeration | 
or caricature, or any desire to offset the canonization of the % 
saint of the Roman Church by detracting from what a fair-mind- | 
ed Protestant will see reason to allow to his manifest sincerity, 
and to his marvellous power over the spirits of men. Even 
Jesuit critics would be at a loss to prove any charge of unfair- 
ness against Mr. Taylor. Indeed, if we were to find any fault | 
with his treatment of his subject, we should say that his attempt 
at impartiality had made him too forbearing and lenient with 
outrageous iniquities and errors. 

One who assumes the office of introducing to an enlarged cir- 
cle of readers, under the light of modern criticism, a man of 
so intense a spirit and of such a daring aim as are to be recog- 
nized in Ignatius Loyola, and a system of such undefined yet 
fearful power as that of Jesuitism, has a very intelligible object i 
in view, but must exercise rare gifts if he would realize it. He . 
must define the man who passed from the soldiership of a vulgar 
earthly chivalry, to become the ‘General of the Society of 
Jesus,” in the service of “*Our Lady, the Mother of God.” He 
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must develop the personality of such a man, must analyze his 
nature and genius, must indicate his training, must mark his 
strength and his weakness, and must show how he used the acci- 
dents and circumstances which aided or opposed him. ‘Then, in 
discussing the system devised by such a man, the venturous writer 
must be able to state with emphatic distinctness the essence and 
the scope of that dark institute, which has made an adjective of 
the most abominable moral significance out of the word Jeswitism. 
Mr. Taylor understood that such an analysis and exposition would 
be looked for in his pages, and he has met the expectation as 
well, probably, as any living writer could have done. 

Courage i is the trait by which Loyola is first introduced to us, 
when, in his soldier’s life of ordinary license and passion, re- 
deemed, it is said, by some noble qualities, he assumed the hope- 
less defence of a doomed citadel. His heroic fortitude in en- 
during pain appears next, as we find him submitting to the rep- 
etition of a most torturous operation in the vain hope to escape 
the fate of being made a cripple for life, in consequence of a 
shattered limb. Intense spiritual exercises began in him as he 
lay on his painful bed, and read the lives of saints, and looked 
upon the coarse pictures which illustrated the harsher trials of 
early Christians. With partial restoration came a series of self- 
inflicted mortifications which baptized him in anguish, and con- 
secrated the subsequent life-long aim of a diseased and wellnigh 
distracted soul. ‘Turning from his ancestral castle, and fore- 
going every joy save that which a rapturous interval might give 
to his spirit, he threw away purses of gold that he might prac- 
tise a holy beggary, and made himself loathsome with filth and 
vermin, that he might kill within himself the sense of mortal pride. 
Having passed the age when the elements of learning are easily 
acquired, he made a penance of the toil which would secure 
them, and by regarding the study of grammar as devotion and 
prayer, he learned as much as he needed of what the world 
calls book-knowledge. Other exercises, largely helped by natural 
discernment and self-study, gave him a knowledge of human na- 
ture. From sucha beginning, and from a course rigidly consis- 
tent with it, the Saint was educated to his unrivalled eminence 
in the skill of superinducing, and then of treating, the morbid anat- 
omy of souls. His mental culture, such as it was, his romantic 
wanderings, his choice of companions, his marvellous influence 
over others, his adroit management, by which he won over to his 
side hostile ecclesiastics, and, after vowing unquestioning obe- 
dience to the Pope, had his own will in all things in which the 
Pontiff opposed him, — these are the essential facts of Loyola’s 
history, and Mr. Taylor disappoints us only by his too great brev- 
ity and conciseness in relating them. 
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Mr. Taylor makes light of the supernatural elements which 
were early associated with the claims and public report of Igna- 
tius, which are reiterated and positively affirmed in details and 
particulars by his biographers, and which, of course, were neces- 
sary conditions for assertion, and so-called proof, when the honors 
of canonization as a saint of the Roman Church were asked 
and bestowed upon him. These marvellous and miraculous 
elements of the personal history of his subject, our author treats 
with marked indifference, lays no stress upon the popular report 
of them, attributes to the pretence of them little, if any, of the 
influence and early success of Jesuitism, and almost intimates 
that Loyola himself waived all such claims, But, by his cool 
rejection of all that pretence to the marvellous and miraculous, 
which has been such an element of power in the founders of 
Roman Catholic institutes, does not Mr. Taylor weaken our con- 
ceptions of the influence of Loyola, and leave out an important 
help towards the explanation of his career? Only the pretence 
of miraculous assistance and intercourse on the part of Loyola, 
and the popular credence of it, can fully explain the process by 
which he won such reputation for sanctity, led off such a dis- 
cipleship, and soon divided Christendom into admirers and 
scorners. A man of whom many believed, that, as he knelt on 
the pavement, the ardor of his devotions raised his bended form 
twelve inches into the air, and kept him suspended for hours,— 
a man who claimed to have had an interview with the Virgin 
Mary, — must have had a wonderful prestige of influence on the 
score of the supernatural which invested him. We deem Mr. 
Taylor’s treatment of this marked element in the career and 
reputation of Loyola to be a defect in his essay, and calculated 
to impair the life-like portraiture of his subject. 

Of the system which was devised, at least, if it was not per- 
fected, by Loyola, neither Mr. Taylor, nor any other writer, can 
give us a complete account which shall be perfectly consistent 
and intelligible, and leave no dark mystery brooding in un- 
answered questions over the mind. Our author’s analysis of the 
** Spiritual Exercises,” of the ‘** Letter on Obedience,” and of 
the ‘¢ Constitutions,” with his critical remarks upon those stat- 
ute authorities of the Order, are penetrating, judicious, and in- 
structive. When, near his conclusion, he discusses the purport 
of the Jesuit institute, he succeeds in making an emphatic state- 
ment of that unbounded, irresistible, spiritual thraldom which it 
aimed to impose upon those whom a most rigid and searching 
test had proved to be fitted for its dark and sinuous designs. Spir- 
itual despotism, an oversight and control of the springs of human 
action and feeling in every sphere of life and in all the relations 
of men, were the evident aims of those who sought with equal 
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avidity, and with the same calculating cunning, to share a mon- 
arch’s secrets of state and a nursery child’s secrets of dawning 
thought. But neither Mr. Taylor nor any other writer has satis- 
fied us as to what was the ultimate end for which all these aims 
were but means. Suppose we cover what may seem to be the 
largest field of ambitious desire, and say that the Jesuits designed 
to obtain the control of the whole world. The question still 
comes up, what did they intend to do with the world and in it? 
When their net was completely spun around every human being 
who could play any part in human affairs, and every hand and 
foot was entangled in its meshes, and every heart was dissected, 
and every spirit was in bondage, what was to follow? What 
was to be the glorious result which should reward all these pain- 
ful and earnest stratagems ? Had the Jesuits in view any other 
end than the gratification of the passion which successive ac- 
quisitions of spiritual power fed and fostered, till it craved more 
than the whole world could offer to it? We mean all that we 
say, when we repeat that no satisfactory explanation has ever 
yet been given of the crowning end to which Jesuitism aimed. 
That slow, deliberate, and crafty policy ; that web-weaving, the 
skill of which seems to have been learned of the spider; that 
most tortuous and unscrupulous scheming ; that subordination of 
all tender feelings and generous impulses; that grinning malice 
in circumventing innocence ; that scornful contempt of domestic 
affections and of all that the heart spontaneously loves ; that 
utter self-abandonment by which the will retained only enough 
of power over itself to renounce its own exercise ;— here is 
a tremendous enginery of means and methods, — what was the 
purpose of its patient and most persevering exercise? It is easy 
to accumulate epithets of amazement at the cunning which trans- 
formed Jesuits into valets de chambre, coach-drivers, servants, 
and sailors; at the enterprise which mingled them with the In- 
dians, the Chinese, and the Turks abroad, and with courtiers and 
miners at home; and at the zeal which scattered them as mission- 
aries over the globe, and multiplied their colleges and schools. 
But what was all this for? Can any body tell us? The Jesuits 
certainly did not aim thus to imitate and rival the zeal of the 
first Christian apostles. For a disguised apostle is an image 
which the mind refuses to entertain. ‘The Jesuits could not have 
assumed these crooked and calculating methods for the purposes 
of teaching and exemplifying Christian graces and charities. 
For, upon by far the larger portion of all that enters into the scope 
and processes and phenomena of Jesuitism, the religion of Jesus 
Christ would frown an indignant censure. We are at a loss fora 
key to this dark riddle, which has perplexed the world for centuries. 
But of one fact time and trial have certified Christendom, that 
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it is for no good, or healthful, or benedictive end that the wiles 
of Satan have been adopted in the professed service of the holy 
Jesus. The history of the Jesuit institute involves an awful and 
repulsive mass of enormities, which no light or pardoning power 
of charity can relieve. Let God be thanked, that, where the 
Jesuits have been best known, there they have been most hated 


and feared. ‘Their purest disciples have been their most pitiable 
victims. 





The War with Mexico Reviewed. By Asiet Apsot Liver- 
moRE. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 12mo. pp. 310. 


Tuis volume contains the Essay to which was adjudged the 
premium of Five Hundred Dollars, for “* the best Review of the 
Mexican War on the Principles of Christianity and an enlight- 
ened Statesmanship,” offered by the American Peace Society. 
After the prize was awarded to the Essay in its original form, its 
author, being in Cuba on account of his health, availed himself 
of a visit to Washington, on his way home, to correct, fortify, or 
illustrate his statements by an examination of public documents. 
As far, then, as matters of fact are concerned, and in refer- 
ence to all assertions which involve statistics, we can rely with 
entire confidence upon the contents of the volume. The much- 
esteemed author would need no warrant or indorser for his per- 
sonal fidelity in all necessary researches, to those who know 
him, and yet it is well that such statements as he advances, and 
upon which he reasons, should be authenticated. Apart from 
the moral and religious design of the volume, it has a very high 
value because of its array of facts and authorities on a painful 
theme, which we care not to discuss, but which will probably 
be subjected years hence to a more searching test than has as 
yet been applied to it. The calmness, fidelity, and well-chosen 
language in which Mr. Livermore comments upon the authori- 
ties which he quotes, demand our grateful acknowledgment. 

As we turned over the pages of this volume, we were impress- 
ed by the wonderful amount of information which it contains, 
and were fairly amazed at the rich variety of quotations, refer- 
ences, and authorities, drawn from the whole compass of litera- 
ture, to illustrate and enliven the pages. Authors, old and new, 
the classics of ancient times, philosophers, statesmen, divines, 
philanthropists, dramatists, poets, and belles-lettres writers, are 
all laid under contribution, to furnish bright gems of thought and 
diction for mottoes, to point a moral, or to lay the ponderous 
weight of a truth in the scale of a debated argument. It is ev- 
ident that the writer loves his theme of Peace, that he has loved 
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it many years, and that his heart and memory have been stored 
with materials, for the expression of which the offer of the 
American Peace Society only gave an occasion. Under thirty- 
one divisions or chapters, Mr. Livermore discusses the principal 
topics relating to our last war, but always with a fuller design in 
view. He treats with a masterly wisdom and a calm discussion, 
though with an earnestness and sincerity, the various crimes, 
horrors, barbarities, follies, and miseries, whose indefinite en- 
largement and extent make up the dark shadows of the battle- 
field. He has done a work which should largely help the most 
sacred cause of Peace for the world, and having done it, he 
must enjoy the rich reward of peace in his own conscience. 





Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By'Jonn G. Wuirtter. 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1850. 16mo. pp. 304. 


WE are always glad to meet Mr. Whittier in the common 
walks of literature, where we can forget party and sectarian dif- 
ferences. As a poet he is entitled toa place among the fore- 
most of our American bards. As a prose-writer his style is 
equally clear, concise, and vigorous, with an occasional mellow- 
ness of tone which we owe to his poetical temperament ; and his 
‘Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal” is one of the most 
delightful and, in general, truthful productions of the kind that 
we have ever read. His present volume comprises ten biograph- 
ical essays on John Bunyan, Thomas Ellwood, Andrew Marvell, 
Dr. Hopkins, Richard Baxter, and others less deserving of note. 
Most of these sketches, we believe, have already appeared in print, 
though we have not met with them before. Without possessing 
the fulness and elaborateness of professed biographies, they pre- 
sent striking portraits of the several persons sketched, and are 
enriched with numerous extracts from books rarely to be found, 
except in libraries of the denomination to which our author be- 
longs. ‘The best are those of Ellwood, Marvell, John Roberts, 
and Baxter. That of Roberts is deserving of particular notice 
from the light which it throws upon the character and habits of 
the country clergy of the Established Church in England during 
the reign of Charles the Second, and for its happy instances of 
sly wit and biting sarcasm in a Quaker of those degenerate 
times. So far as they go, the extracts from the contemporary 
biography of Roberts given by Mr. Whittier afford curious con- 
firmation of Mr. Macaulay’s representations of the ignorance, 
profligacy, and low social position of the parish priests at the ac- 
cession of James the Second. Inthe article on Dr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Whittier has dwelt too much on the character of that great di- 
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vine as a philanthropist, so as almost wholly to exclude any 
mention of his labors as a theologian. Yet few people will 

think of him in any other light than as the founder of a system i 
of theology, which in the last century distracted our New Eng- ' 
land churches, and led to fierce and protracted controversies. i 









The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the Nor- 
man Conquest till the Death of Lord Mansfield. By Joun 

Lorp Campse.., LL. D., F. R. 8S. E., Author of ** The Lives i 
of the Lord Chancellors of England.” London: John Mur- i 
ray. 1849. [Little & Brown, Boston.] 2vols. 8vo. pp. | 
588, 584. 
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THESE volumes, of which Messrs. Little & Brown have im- 
ported a large edition, will be greatly valued -by all who are 
fond of English historical readings. ‘The author has just been 
raised to the exalted station whose successive occupants he has i 
here subjected to the processes of biography. The volumes ' 
contain a fund of anecdote, and it is astonishing to observe how 
many of the historical events and personages of British annals 
are incidentally brought to our notice under their most interest- 
ing aspects. We hope that the proper pen will soon deal with 
these volumes in our pages. Meanwhile we cannot forbear to 
cite one noteworthy passage. Lord Campbell describes with sym- 
pathetic interest the unsuccessful application, before the kindly 
Chief Justice Hale, of Elizabeth Bunyan, for the release of her 
famous husband from Bedford jail. The biographer then adds, — 1 

‘* Little do we know what is for our permanent good. Had Bunyan i 
then been discharged, and allowed to enjoy liberty, he no doubt would 
have returned to his trade, filling up his intervals of leisure with field- 
preaching ; his name would not have survived his own generation, and 
he could have done little for the religious improvement of mankind. 
The prison-doors were shut upon him for twelve years. Being cut off 
from the external world, he communed with his own soul ; and, in- 
spired by him who touched Elijah’s hallowed lips with fire, he com- 
posed the noblest of allegories, the merit of which was first discovered 
by the lowly, but which is now lauded by the most refined critics ; and 
which has done more to awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts of 
Christian morality, than all the sermons that have been published by 
all the prelates of the Anglican Church.”’ 





The Christian Parent. By Rev. A. B. Muzzey. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 16mo. pp. 320. 


Tuose who are familiar with Mr. Muzzey’s previous publica- 
tions will not be disappointed by this. Its spirit, the tone of 
VOL. XLVIII.— 4TH 8S. VOL. XIII. NO. II. 8 
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morality it breathes, the virtues it inculcates, and the methods it 
recommends are thoroughly Christian. ‘The author’s design is to 
illustrate the duties of parents towards their children, enforce the 
discharge of these obligations, and afford such aid as he may in 
overcoming obstacles and achieving the desired result. The 
book deals very little with any metaphysical theories, still less 
with creations of the fancy. It is clear and practical, calcu- 
lated to be of actual service in the daily conduct of those it ad- 
dresses. It commences by describing the influences of home, 
and closes by urging the appropriate thought that a Christian par- 
ent should educate his child jointly for both worlds. Its merit is 
not profoundness, originality, or brilliancy, but chiefly, that in 
the light of common sense and of sound Christian principles it 
discusses the humble though important facts of the subject, real 
things constantly experienced by parents. It cannot be carefully 
read in the common mass of families, for whom it is especially 
intended, without great good, for it is adapted to their actual 
state and wants. 





Dark Scenes in History. By G. P. R. James, Esq. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 12mo. pp. 419. 


On the principle illustrated in the old fable of the shepherd- 
boy and the wolf, Mr. James has so often deceived in fiction, that 
his words of truth may be brought into doubt, and so the pres- 
ent volume of history might be read as if it were “his last nov- 
el.” But again, as truth is stranger than fiction, we feel a con- 
fidence that he has fairly related these tales of Amboise, Ar- 
thur, Perkin Warbeck, The Templars, The Albigenses, The 
Conspiracy of Cueva, Wallenstein, and Herod the Great. 





The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rev. Witiiam 
IncraHam Kip, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 288. 


Dr. Kip’s new volume contains what may be regarded as a 
free commentary on the Revelation of St. John, according to the 
view of the design and meaning of that mystical book, first 
clearly set forth by Eichhorn, and now received by the most ju- 
dicious interpreters generally. True, Dr. Kip does not expressly 
proceed upon this view. But the contents of his volume, which 
are very vigorously written, deal with the three great hostile in- 
fluences which the Christian Church confronted, Judaism, pagan- 
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ism, and the spirit of wickedness. As exhibiting the course of 
this fierce conflict, and as showing the triumphs of the Gospel, 
the volume before us will be very instructive and acceptable. 









History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Battles of Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill. Also, an Account of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. With Illustrative Documents. By 
RicHarpD FrotuineHam, Jr., Author of a History of Charles- 
‘ town. Boston: Little & Brown. 1849. 8vo. pp. 420. 
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Waite the author of this highly interesting volume was en- 
gaged upon his History of Charlestown, he came, in course, to 

that period in its annals when the British troops passed through i 
the town on their way to the first battle of our Revolution, an ' 
event soon followed by the action on Breed’s Hill. The thorough i 
research by which Mr. Frothingham pursued his work brought 
before him very many original documents, private papers, letters, 

and other materials most essential to the faithful narration of in- i 
cidents which, all such inquirers are aware, become most F 
strangely confused inthe lapse of a few years. With the help ' 
of these very best materials, and the careful processes of inves- i 
tigation and sifting for the grains of truth, the author accumulat- H 
ed a large number of authentic facts which he has skilfully ar- 
ranged under the above title. ‘The reader of his volume will be 
surprised to find in it such a variety of exciting and interesting : 
incident. Few of those who are now living in this neighbourhood 

know the particulars of those stirring events herein recorded. 

We can have the satisfaction of believing what we read, as the | 
contents are so well authenticated, as to assure us against mere i 
fictions. ‘The book has been well received, and needs only to 4 
be known to be most highly valued. 





Voices from the Press: A Collection of Sketches, Essays, and 
Poems, by Practical Printers. Edited by James J. BRENTON. 
New York: Charles B. Norton. 1850. 8vo. pp. 312. 









Most of the writers of whose talents specimens are given 
in this volume have retained their connection with the press, 
either as editors or as authors. This simple fact shows that 
there may still be the same connection between the mechanical 
and the intellectual processes involved in the art of printing that 
was maintained in the earliest years of its invention. We appre- 
hend that all practical printers wish that those whose manuscripts 
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they must put into type had every one of them had some drilling 
in the drudgery of the printing-office. 





The Government and the Currency. New Edition, with Altera- 
tions. By Henry Mippteton. New York: Charles B. 
Norton. 1850. 12mo. pp. 190. 


MERCANTILE men and politicians must find a use in this volume, 
as they are, for the most part, the only persons among us who 
have enough to do with money to make it an object for them to 
possess the information which Mr. Middleton here offers. It 
would but tantalize some of our clerical readers to be told more 
than that the book contains full revelations concerning the princi- 
ples of banking, the laws of exchange, and the provisions of our 
constitution concerning the currency. 





Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer. By E. H. Cuarin. Boston: 
A. Tompkins. 1850. 12mo. pp. 209. 


Mr. Carin is an oratorical writer and a rhetorical speaker. 
He has the marked excellences, the popular gifts, and the great 
influence which belong to those qualities, and is also liable to the 
faults which they are apt to involve. His fervor and earnestness, 
his deep and devoted faithfulness in his ministerial office, and his 
high appreciation of mental culture, have given him an eminent 
place in his denomination. This volume, like all the others from 
his pen, is devotional and practical. Though he is nominally 
classed with the Universalist denomination, his views of sin and 
of retribution are of a very serious character. 





Lectures and Essays. By Henry Gites. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. 1850. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 300, 317. 


THOsE persons who have listened to the greater part of the 
contents of these two volumes, in the various lecture-rooms 
throughout our country, will probably be even more anxious to 
read them than will many who have only heard of the name of the 
author. They will revive in the reader the delightful interest, 
the close mental attention, and the high pleasure, which they 
uniformly excited on their delivery. The -author’s vivacity of 
manner, and his keen intellectual power, are equally preserved in 
the printed page. The Lectures must necessarily have been 
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greatly elaborated, in the first place, to suit the writer’s own 
judgment and fancy, and then, as their frequent delivery in va- 
rious moods of mind, and the suggestions of criticism upon them, 
may have led to the ‘modification, to the expansion, the softening, 
the withdrawal, or the introduction of one or another sentiment 
or opinion. Mr. Giles’s modest and grateful Preface is expressed 
with singular felicity. He has not given to us all the contents of 
his portfolio, but has more matter in reserve, besides his admira- 
ble Lectures on Don Quixote. In these volumes, he deals with 
Falstaff, Crabbe, Byron, Ebenezer Elliot, Goldsmith, Chatterton, 
Carlyle, and Savage, with as many more themes which are di- 


vorced from single names, and which concern large and precious 
interests to men. 





The Library of Christian Literature. — We have already an- 
nounced the series of volumes on the most important topics 
which has been undertaken under this title, by the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, of Manchester, England. The editor is the most inde- 
fatigable man out of Germany, that has devoted himself, amid 
many other labors, to the defence and illustration of the Christian 
Scriptures, as containing the records of a revelation from God. 
Three volumes of the series have already appeared, viz. : — 

** [Illustrations of the Divine in Christianity ; a Series of Dis- 
courses, exhibiting Views of the Truth, Spirit, and Practical 
Value of the Gospel.” This volume is by the editor, and con- 
tains forty discourses, which, under nearly as many different 
titles, illustrate, with remarkable variety of sentiment and thought, 
the fruitful themes which compose its subject. 

“A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, from its 
Origin to the Present Time. By Amand Saintes.” Translated 
from the French. This work, which has also been translated 
into the German language, is filled with most interesting histori- 
cal and critical information. The author is what is called orthodox 
in his own sentiments, and his bias, together with somewhat of a 
dogmatical spirit, occasionally appears, but not in a way to con- 
flict with fairness in his statements. 

‘“¢ An Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testament. 
By.A. Schumann.” Translated from the German by Dr. Beard. 
This is a book of results, — results gained by Biblical criticism 
and by the labors of scholars for many years. It contains a 
brief digest of information culled from a mass of volumes, and 
giving, in clear and concise statements, the history of the text, an 
analysis and summary of the books of Scripture, attestations 
to their authority, and literary essays upon their structure and 
contents. The — of the Old Testament are ap- 
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propriately treated. If the editor is encouraged to continue the 
series, and will enrich it with volumes of equal merit, he will 
perform a most acceptable service for, at least, a small circle of 
readers, who in their turn will communicate with a wider circle. 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols will furnish the volumes to those who 
wish to order them. 





Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have a few copies of “ Dis- 
courses and Devotional Services. By Russell Lant Carpenter, 
B. A.” (London. 1849. 12mo. pp. 340.) There is a fresh- 
ness of style in these Sermons, and a certain sort of novelty in 
their method and treatment of subjects, which at once engage the 
reader. ‘There are passages of deep pathos, and of true Chris- 
tian eloquence. Much felicity, not to say curious skill, is shown 
in the application of Scripture, in drawing out the meaning of a 
text, and in presenting the most familiar topics in a striking man- 
ner. These, and other characteristics which we might mention, 
if we had the space, claim for the volume a perusal by our min- 
isters, as the style of sermonizing in them is somewhat different 
from that which prevails among us. 





Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have published a second edition of 
Mr. Mountford’s Martyria. The author’s books, Martyria and 
Euthanasy, had bespoken for him a cordial welcome amongst us ; 
and his presence and preaching have created a new interest in 
his books. They are good books, gems of their class. They 
belong to that wholesome range of works, which are not read 
eagerly for the interest of the story, but joyfully for the spirit of 
beauty and piety that invests them and proceeds from them. 
They have a healthy, attractive quality. They soothe and elevate. 
They induce spiritual tranquillity and meditation. We regard 
them as valuable and permanent contributions to our religious 
literature. 





“The Public Education of the People.”” This is the title of 
an Oration, delivered before the Onondaga Teacher’s Institute, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 4, 1849. By Rev. Theodore Parker. 
(Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 8vo. pp. 59.) The sound 
and wholesome views which form the larger part of the contents 
of this pamphlet are expressed in the author’s characteristic 
manner. He treats the great subject of popular education with 
power and skill. We find in the Oration some slights and sar- 
casms, and, as we judge, erroneous statements. When Mr. 
Parker speaks of the Old Testament as making Jehovah say, 


*‘T loved Jacob, and I hated Esau” (page 29), why could he not 
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give the sacred book the benefit of a suggestion from his own com- 
petent learning, that this mode of expression was a common 
Hebraism, meaning, “I preferred Jacob to Esau”? If Mr. 
Parker were called upon to vindicate his aspersions upon “ the 
Church,” he would be obliged to own that he meant its un- 
worthy, indolent, and hypocritical members, — not its true, faith- 
ful, and earnest disciples. Now, if it be ever admissible to call a 
part of any thing the whole of it, it certainly cannot be right to 
attribute to a vast, abstract, and invisible institution, what may be 
true only of the worst of its incidental or pretended features. 
The parasitical vines may be without fruit, or may decay, while 
the heart, limbs, and branches of the tree around which they 
cling may be sound. The Christian Church is the source and 
guardian of all that is pure, good, and progressive in the world. 
The word Church, like the words Religion and Humanity, sug- 
gests to us an ideal, yet the realities in which the ideals show 
themselves are mingled of bad and good. 

The Lecture delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, on its 29th anniversary, by Horace Mann, has been 
published by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields (16mo, pp. 84), 
under the title of “ A Few Thoughts for a Young Man.” For 
plainness of speech, for strength of expression, and decision in 
stating what the writer believes to be the truth, this Lecture may 
be matched against any thing that ever came from the press. 

The Sermon preached, October 4, 1849, by the Rev. F. A. 
Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., at the consecration of the Polanen 
Chapel, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, has been published (New 
York: Henry Spear, 1849, 12mo, pp. 16) under the title of 
‘The Father, the Only Proper Object of Christian Worship.” 
The title is significant of the subject, and of its method of treat- 
ment, which is clear, forcible, and impressive, and every way 
suited to its occasion. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report, presented to the Massachu- 
setts Antislavery Society, on January 23 (Boston: Andrews 
& Prentiss, 8vo, pp. 112), isa pamphlet which will find many 
readers that are not members of the Society. Our rule is to say 
nothing in the way of offensive criticism concerning the motives 
or measures of “ reformers,” for what is said to their discredit 
is unfortunately turned in the support of the iniquities and 
evils which they oppose. The Report is very able, and full of 
information. An Appendix contains an account of the recent 
Annual Meeting, and also a statement of the case regarding 
Father Matthew. 





Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have completed the publica- 
tion of their valuable library edition of Hume’s History of 
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England, unabridged, by the publication of the sixth volume, 
which contains a carefully prepared Index to the whole work. 
They were led to this undertaking by the success of their edition 
of Macaulay’s History, the best and cheapest that has appeared 
in this country. Their edition of Hume may now be purchased 
on fair paper and in good binding at a price less than the cost of a 
single volume of it, when the History first appeared in England. 
It is evident that only a very large sale can remunerate the pub- 
lishers in such an undertaking. ‘There is a charm in those Tory 
pages, which gives the work a claim to a place in every library, 
and the literary public should show an appreciation of the risk 
which publishers venture, when they offer sterling works at a 
price which rivals in cheapness the paper-bound novels and 
trash of the day. The publication of Hume is now followed by 
Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. The work will appear in six volumes, two of which 
‘have been already issued. Mr. Milman has translated and copied 
nearly all the notes of M. Guizot upon Gibbon’s text, and these, 
together with the English editor’s own careful and valuable 
comments, give us this great work in a form which completes its 
value, and neutralizes its risk. Gibbon’s History never can be 
superseded. Its wealth of learning, its felicities of style, its 
vivid pictures and masterly generalizations, will insure it readers, 
let who may rewrite the annals of declining and falling Rome. 
The scattered sarcasms and innuendoes, unfavorable alike to 
Christianity and to morality, which, with all their humor and 
adroitness, made Gibbon’s work unsafe for some readers, are ren- 
dered harmless by the cautious pen of Milman. - We cannot but 
commend these works to all who will read them with that cau- 
tious watchfulness which they require. 

The same publishers have issued nine numbers of their splen- 
did edition of Shakspeare, in which they give away gratuitously a 
whole play, with full notes and illustrations, in each number, and 
charge but twenty-five cents for a steel engraving of its heroine. 
They also have in press two works with the following titles: — 
** The Life and Religion of Mohammed. ‘Translated from the 
Persian, by Rev. J. L. Merrick, a Missionary to Persia during 
eleven years”; a work which received the high commendation 
of the Oriental Society, before which it was read. ‘The Atheism 
of France,” by Alphonse de Lamartine ; written for the purpose 
of showing the people of France why they have no better suc- 
cess in their attempts to sustain a republican government. 





Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have in press, ‘“* Communion 
Thoughts,” by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch; and ‘ Discourses on the 
Rectitude of Human Nature,” by Rev. G. W. Burnap. 
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The Literary World and the Home Journal. — We make men- 
tion of these two weekly papers published in New York, because 
they indicate a marked improvement in the character of our 
newspaper press. We have read or looked thoroughly over every 
number of the Literary World since its publication commenced, 
and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It gives evi- 
dence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A 
high moral and religious standard is roc: gnized in it. Its eriti- 
cisms are just, and free from personal or party favoritism. 
It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our coun- 
try. We can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a 
man in city or country, lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, 
could invite, week by week, into his house, than the Literary 
World. 

With the Home Journal, edited by Morris & Willis, we are 
less acquainted, having seen but few of its numbers. We should 
judge it to be a paper which studies to combine the graces and 
delights of literature with a sound and healthful tone of thought 
and wisdom. Let us see if our pure and worthy laborers at the 
weekly press cannot be rewarded for their pains, at least as well 
as they are rewarded who prostitute the noble art to calumny, 
folly, or vice. 





Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have nearly ready for 
publication a new work by Mr. Hawthorne, which the many 
admirers of that genial and instructive writer will look for with 
anticipations of high pleasure. ‘Though it will be cast in the 
form of a romance, it will have in it more truth than fiction. The 
scene of the story is laid in Boston. Its title is ‘* The Scarlet 
Letter.” 

The same publishers will soon issue the following works : — 
*‘ Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life,” by a popular Ameri- 
can writer. A complete collection of the poetical works of 
Prof. Longfellow, uniform with their edition of Tennyson’s, 
Browning’s, and Lowell’s Poems. Also, “ The Heroines of the 
Missionary Enterprise,” being brief memoirs of distinguished 
American female missionaries. 





The lovers of biography have a rich treat now in progress 
for them, by the Messrs. Harpers of New York, in their cheap, 
but not inferior, reprint of the Lives of Dr. Chalmers and Robert 
Southey. Southey’s Life and Letters are to be embraced in six 
duodecimo volumes in the English edition, a volume appearing 
at intervals of two months. The two volumes which have 
already been published in London, each costing there three dol- 
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lars, have been reprinted by the Harpers in a handsome pam- 
phlet form, for twenty-five cents each. They are most delightful 
reading. 

The Life of Dr. Chalmers, by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, is to 
be in three volumes, one of which has just been reprinted by the 
Harpers. Thus we have in our hands at the same time memoirs 
of one of the most distinguished divines, and of one of the most 
famous literary men of our age. Autobiography forms a con- 
siderable portion of the contents of both the works. The divine 
seems to excel in the stirring incident and the intenseness of 
feeling which marked his life. 





James Munroe & Co. have published the first volume of 
the Lives of Unitarian Ministers in the New England States, 
edited by Rev. William Ware. The memoirs embraced in this 
volume are collected from the best sources, as written by those 
who stood in life in relations of the nearest personal intercourse 
with the subjects of them. We shallspeak of the work more at 
length in our next number. Mr. Ware’s continued prosecution 
of his task will depend upon the encouragement which he shall 
receive at this first stage of his undertaking. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen.— We have 
already recorded the organization of this society, at a large meeting of 
Unitarian ministers in May last. A constitution and a set of by-laws 
have been prepared, and circulars, defining the objects of the society, 
have been distributed. While the widows and children of those who 
die in necessitous circumstances, as pastors of Congregational Churches 
in this State, are, to some extent, provided for by an existing charity- 
fund, and by an annual collection at the Convention Sermon, there has 
as yet been no society among us for the relief of our superannuated, in- 
firm, or unsettled ministers, whose poverty may press hard upon them. 
True, we have not very many who are left in this condition without 
some aid from the hand of private friendship. But there should not be 
any, whose life has been unstained, and whom misfortune has deprived 
of a refuge and support, to be left to the chance pity of strangers. 
There are some among us who have suffered more, perhaps, than even 
those nearest to them are aware. Proper provision has been made in 
the by-laws of the new society to shield from public recital the delicate 
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feelings of those who may be numbered among its beneficiaries. We 
would now appeal in behalf of the society and its Christian objects. 
The Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., of Boston, is its Treasurer, and 
will acknowledge gratefully any sums that may be contributed through 
him. 








The Affairs of Rome.— According to the last accounts from Rome, 

no approach seems to have been made towards the restoration of the 
Pontiff to his home in the Vatican. Rome is nominally under the gov- 
ernment of the Pope, administered through a triumvirate of Cardinals, 
but is actually under the control of a military force. A very signifi- 
cant and curious fact will illustrate the relations which have subsisted 
between the people of Rome and their unwelcome French guests, while 
it also shows how politeness may consist with disdain. When a French 
soldier, passing through the streets, or Jounging in a public square, holds 
up his unlighted cigar and respectfully asks of some Roman citizen, who 
may be smoking near by him, the privilege of a light, the Roman with 
proper courtesy complies, and, as he receives his cigar back again, 
drops it contemptuously on the ground. Arn act like this means all that 
it expresses, and implies a great deal more. 

Some of the Spanish troops have lately left Rome to return home 
again, and some of the French soldiers were embarking at Civita Vec- 
chia for Africa. Austria, which has lately volunteered to sustain and 
restore the Pope, has taken offence because all the French soldiers are 
not withdrawn from Rome. Meanwhile the people of the city are suf- 
fering extreme misery from destitution and poverty. Some of the 
churches have been plundered. Robberies are frequent. Females, 
formerly of the highest station in society, are begging charity at the 
coffee-houses. The Pope, likewise, shares this pecuniary distress. 
France and the Rothschilds have offered to come to his relief. The 
financial resources of the Papacy are nearly exhausted ; every office is 
mortgaged, and the state of things must be darker there before it can be 
brighter. Just two years ago, while even in our country thousands were 
greeting the fair promises of Pius the Ninth, we ventured to put upon 
our pages some expressions of dissent. But we did not look for such a 
complete fulfilment of our forebodings as has been realized. 








































The Encyclical Letter of Pius the Ninth.— If any reasonable person 
could entertain a doubt whether the spirit of the Papacy is still what it ever 
was, and maintains an absolute immutability even in this age of change, 
the perusal of the long document which bears the above title would put 
his mind at rest. ‘The present Pope does not at all abate the intense re- 
sistance to all liberalizing influences which was practised by his sternest 
predecessors, and when he denounces some of the excesses and theories 
which the wisest Protestants equally abhor, he does it in such a heat of 
vituperation and rancor, as to inflame even a reader of his language. 
He devotes a large portion of his ‘‘ Encyclical ’’ to a most furious at- 
tack upon the Italian Revolutionists and the French Socialists. ‘* Cheap 
literature ’’ next comes under his anathema. The printing-press, jour- 
nals, pamphlets, flying-sheets, and bad books, under which are specified 
Translations of the Scriptures, excite his indignation to a degree beyond 
what he can express, The exercise of private judgment in the inter- 
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pretation of the Scriptures is condemned as the height of arrogance and 
presumption. ‘‘ Protestant conventicles ’’ are described as ‘‘ schools for 
the dissemination of Socialism.’’ The Sisters of Charity who attended 
the wounded during the siege of Rome are called ‘‘ prostitutes’’ by his 
Holiness, and Mazzini and the other Italian patriots are described as ‘‘ lost 
men.’’ The Letter closes with an invocation to ‘* the Mother of God, 
to whom He can refuse nothing,’’ and to the Apostles Peter and Paul. 





American Unitarian Association.— The preliminary measures which 
have been in progress through the winter to increase the means of effi- 
ciency of this Association have been brought to results which promise 
to answer the designs of its laborious officers. A course of Sunday- 
evening lectures, on topics relating to the connection of Christian doc- 
trine with life and practice, has been commenced in the Church of the 
Saviour (Rev. Mr. Waterston’s). The Rev. Drs. Gannett and Peabody, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Bartol, Joshua Young, and Coolidge, have offi- 
ciated on these occasions, while large audiences have filled the church, 
A series of meetings for conference and prayer has been entered upon 
on Wednesday evenings, in the vestry of the Rev. F. T. Gray’s church. 

Meanwhile, a committee of gentlemen belonging to several of our 
city congregations has been chosen to devise and carry forward measures 
to obtain from our societies pecuniary contributions, to an amount which 
shall give proof of interest in the objects in whose behalf the Associa- 
tion appeals to them. This committee has appointed assistant commit- 
tees in each of our congregations, and has addressed to them circulars 
briefly presenting the ‘grounds on which contributions are solicited, leav- 
ing a large liberty to the donors in their appropriation, and earnestly 
asking for a generous expression of sympathy and aid. All these 
measures have been well devised. Our congregations are able to an- 
swer the appeal by sums which in the aggregate will swell to an amount 
that cannot fail to be usefully expended and richly improved. The offi- 
cers of the Association are unwearied in their efforts to make it.an 
efficient instrument in the Christian education of our whole country. 
The General Secretary, the Rev. F. W. Holland, has travelled far over 
the South and West, to learn how our agencies may most profitably be 
employed, and the full result of his labors and inquiries will be looked 
for with interest in Anniversary Week. 





Unitarian Association of the State of New York. — This Association 
held its annual meeting, at its rooms in Broadway, New York, on the 
evening of Monday, January 14. Zebedee Cook, Esq., having declined 
areélection to the office of President, John Thomas, Esq., the chair- 
man of the meeting, was chosen as his successor. Hon. Moses H. 
Grinnell was elected Vice-President, Richard Warren, Esq., Treasurer, 
and Messrs. Ray Boynton, P. A. Curtis, William C. Russell, Henry 
A. Johnson, Augustus Wetmore, and Benjamin F. Seaver, Esquires, 
Directors. 


Rev. Dr. Kendall’s Semi-Centennial Celebration. — The fiftieth an- 
niversary of the ordination of the Rev. James Kendall, D. D., as Pastor of 
the First Church in Plymouth (the oldest church in New England), was 
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celebrated on New-Year’s Day. Delightful weather, and a thronging 
attendance from abroad and at home, added to the pleasures of the oc- 
casion. After some religious services by the Rev. W. P. Lunt of 
Quincy, and the Rev. Morrill Allen-of Pembroke, Dr. Kendall deliv- 
ered a discourse full of historical and personal reminiscences. The 
company then joined in an appropriate festival at the Samoset House, 
which was beautifully decorated, the names of the six predecessors of 
Dr. Kendall being displayed in evergreen. Some valuable gifts were 
made to the beloved pastor, and many words of wisdom and of kind- 
hess were spoken. 


Rev. Bailey Loring of Andover. — After a ministry of nearly forty 
years, the Rev. Mr. Loring has felt compelled, on account of feeble 
health, to resign his office, and to yield up the care of his pulpit. His 
parishioners held a meeting on January 23d, and, after accepting his 
resignation, passed resolutions expressive of their love and respect for 
him, their appreciation of his faithful services, and their sincere wishes 
for his happiness. Mr. Francis C. Williams has been invited to become 
the pastor of the society. 


Dedication. —'The new meeting-house erected for the First Congre- 
gational Church and Society in Westborough was dedicated on January 
3d. The Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston preached the Sermon ; the Rev. 
Alonzo Hill of Worcester offered the Prayer of Dedication, and the 
other services were performed by the Rev. Dr. Allen of Northborough, 
and the Rev. Messrs. C. Brooks of Boston, and H. Alger of Marl- 
berough. Religious exercises, embracing singing, conference, and 
prayer, were held through the day and evening. ‘The prospects of the 
ancient society in its new temple are most encouraging, and exceed 
what had been expected. The Rev. C. Brooks and the Rev. Mr. Mose- 
ly have since officiated there. 


Ordinations and Installations. — Mr. Rosert Possac Rocers, of the 
last class graduated at the Divinity School in Cambridge, was ordained, 
on January Yth, as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and So- 
ciety'in Canton, The Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge of Boston offered the In- 
troductory Prayer and Fellowship of the Churches; the Rev. W. O. 
White of West Newton read from the Scriptures ; the Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett of Boston preached the Sermon ; the Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham 
offered the Prayer of Ordination; the Rev. J. H. Morison of Milton 
gave the Charge; and the Rev. F’. D. Huntington of Boston offered 
the Concluding Prayer. 

Mr. Josuua A. Swan, of the last class graduated at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, was ordained, on February 6th, as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Kennebunk, Maine. The Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. N. Hall of Dorchester. 

The Rev. Georce S. Bat, late of Ware, was installed as Pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at Upton, on January 17th. The Rev. A. B. 
Fuller of Manchester, N. H., offered the Introductory Prayer ; the 
Rev. E. E. Hale of Worcester read from the Scriptures ; the Rev. C. 
Lincoln of Fitchburg preached the Sermon; the Rev. S. Clarke of 
Uxbridge offered the , anne of Installation; the Rev. A. Hill of Worces- 
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ter gave the Charge; the Rev. F. R. Newell. of Brewster offered the 
Fellowship of the Churches; the Rev. E. B. Willson of Grafton ad- 


dressed the Society ; and the Rev. Dr. Allen of Northborough offered 
the Closing Prayer. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Harvard College. —'The Overseers of Harvard College held three 
meetings in the Senate Chamber in J anuary and February, for the trans- 
action of the business regularly coming before them. Besides the usual 
reports from the President and the ‘l'reasurer, which exhibit a favorable 
view of the condition and finances of the institution, — though as to the 
latter more money might be most profitably used if generosity would be- 
stow it, —and from the several examining committees, there were pre- 
sented for the first time, this year, reports of committees on the several 
professional departments of the University. 

The following nominations, which had been made by the Corporation, 
were confirmed : — Of Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, as Professor of Surgery, 
in the place of Dr. George Hayward, who, after fifteen years of faithful 
service, had resigned ; of Josiah P. Cooke, as ‘Tutor in Mathematics ; 
of John Brooks Felton, as Tutor in Greek; of the Hon. Frederic H. 
Allen, as University Professor of Law; of Henry T. Eustis, as Pro- 
fessor of Engineering in the Lawrence Scientific School ; and of John 
M. Marsters, as Tutor. 

The Rev. Alexander Young, D. D., was chosen Secretary of the 
Board, in place of the Rev. Dr. Peirce. The Rev. William P. Lunt of 
Quincy, and the Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown, were elected to 
fill the two vacancies in the clerical portion of the permanent Board, caused 
respectively by the resignation of his pastoral charge by the Rev. Dr. 
Parkman, and by the decease of the Rev. Dr. Peirce. The Hon. George 
S. Hillard was chosen to fill the vacancy in the lay portion of the per- 
ee Board caused by the removal from the State of the Hon. George 

ancroft. 


Researches in Central Africa.— 'The keenest interest of scholars, an- 
tiquarians, and men of general science is now directed towards the 
heart of the old southern continent. The northern border of Africa 
was in ancient times conspicuous alike in Roman and in Christian his- 
tory. Hannibal and St. Augustine have associated their names with its 
former glory. ‘The eastern coast is, for the most part, known to us 
through the legends of the Orientals, and the traffic of a quite recent 
commerce. ‘The western shores have a dark and painful history, as the 
scenes of foul barbarities perpetrated by the negro tribes against each 
other, and by the whites against them all. But the centre of Africa is 
a blank upon our maps. Some gleams, either of fancy or of tradition- 
ary remembrance, that have traversed the wastes of ages, have of late 
kindled expectation as to what may be the results waiting to reward 
modern researches. Strange hints of an ancient kingdom, of the re- 
mains of gorgeous cities, of the lingering relics of beauty, magnifi- 
cence, and a former high civilization, and intimations that some stupen- 
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dous discovery will yet be made there, are now continually given in the 
scientific circles of Europe. Four distinct expeditions, under the pat- 
ronage respectively of the governments of, or public bodies in, Russia, 
Germany, France, and Great Britain, are at present engaged in the work 
of exploration. Our own Ledyard, the Connecticut boy, left his bones 
upon the border of Africa more than sixty years ago, but no one from 
the land of his birth has since followed him. Had his life been spared, 
as there was an intense energy, a self-dependence, a faculty of living and 
laboring by his own resources, in his nature, which more than supplied 
his lack of scientific helps and official patronage, he would never have 
left his task unfinished. In no part of the world, scarcely excepting 
the Arctic regions, are the hardships and perils to which the traveller is 
subjected more severe than in Africa. Swift streams, with rocky beds 
and frequent falls of water, and parched deserts, alternate with each other. 
The filthiness of the native tribes surpasses even the loathsomeness of the 
Esquimaux. ‘Treachery and violence ever hang over the adventurer. 
Probably not till a numerous body of Europeans engage together in the 
enterprise, fitted with all the appliances which modern skill can devise 
against the perils of the wilderness, the water, the climate, and the 
worst barbarisms of humanity, can we look for any successful effort to 
penetrate into the heart of Africa. 

Equal incredulity and amusement have recently been excited by the 
report that M. du Couret had described, before the French Academy of 
Sciences, a tribe of negroes in Central Africa, as furnishing a connect- 
ing link between men and monkeys. ‘They have not been sufficiently 
accustomed to a sitting posture to wear off the tail which marks their 
brute affinity. This still projects some three or four inches. Their 
long arms, their pendulous ears, and large jaws, furnish other resem- 
blances to a monkey, while their use of language is regarded as the 
chief sign of their relationship to humanity. 

Our first thought on reading this report was that it was a mere squib, 
such as is played off annually at the expense of scientific men. We 
doubted whether any true naturalist would have ventured on such a 
statement, lest some of his hearers should be apt to imagine that he fur- 
nished in himself a more striking bond of union between the human and 
the simian races than the creature which he described. We believe, 
however, that the report is true, though we cannot but discredit the al- 
leged fact. We can only add, that, if such a discovery is a type of 
what the exploration of Africa is to reveal, we should prefer to leave it 
to ignorance and night. We have strange creatures enough around us 
now, whose exclusively human origin seems undeniable, without going 
even to any part of the Old World after them. 


Mr. Carlyle on Negro Slavery. — An intense excitement has been 
created among the admirers of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, on account of an 
article from his pen in the December number of Fraser’s Magazine, in 
which he proposes the restoration of negro slavery in the British West 
Indies. ‘The ground of reason which Mr. Carlyle offers for this astound- 
ing proposition is, that ‘* Quashee ’’ is now unwilling “‘ to sweat at the 
sugar-cane planting,’’ because he can live in indolence upon ‘* pumpkins.”’ 
He thinks ‘‘ Quashee’’ should not be allowed to remain content with 
‘* pumpkindom,”’ but should be made to work. Some of the writer’s most 
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zealous friends, who have sustained him through as foul abuses against 
the Queen’s English as he now advocates the visiting upon some of her 
subjects, attempt to apologize for his most grotesquely worded and most 
outrageous essay, by affirming that it is ironical. Ironical it is, in the 
literal meaning of the word. Punch proposes that the slaveholders 
should erect a black statue, holding a pumpkin, in honor of Mr. Car- 
lyle. The January number of Fraser’s Magazine contains a most ad- 
mirable reply to its previous paper. Father Matthew and Mr. Carlyle 
have both lived a year too long for their fame with their most devoted 
admirers. 


A Jewish Newspaper in New York. — There has recently appeared in 
‘New York, under the title of ‘* The Asmonean,’’ a weekly paper, edited 
and to be sustained by the Israelites, and designed to answer for them 
the purposes which the various Christian denominations have in view in 
their papers. The title is that of the once famous family to which 
Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, belonged, and which also gave the 
name to a distinguished dynasty among the Jews, though its glory sank 
into the dark shadows of disgrace and crime. The Jews have of late 
years increased in New York and in the Western States, large numbers 
of them having very recently emigrated from the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. It is pleasant to observe that the increase of their numbers among 
us does not increase their exclusiveness, or dispose them to contract their 
social relations more and more within their own race. On the contrary, 
the Israelites appear to be fast wearing away their most cherished pecu- 
liarities, and it is but fair to say that the change is to be ascribed, in 
large measure, to the better treatment, and more Christian treatment, 
which they have received from those who bear the name of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. Nor do the numerous synagogues which within a quarter 
of a century have been erected in the United States, and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish paper in New York, conflict with our assertion of the 
enlargement of liberality and the decrease of exclusiveness among the 
Jews. The free interchange of social relations more than counter- 
balances the tendency of their peculiar institutions. ‘The editor of the 
Asmonean takes especial pains to vindicate his ancient communion of 
the faithful from the charges of intolerance, bigotry, pride of race, and 
from the love of being isolated as a people. He denies most em- 
phatically that the opinions which Christians have for ages entertained 
of the Jews, as being morose, narrow, unsocial, and exclusive, as wish- 
ing to stand aloof from what interests other people, and as scorning the 
faiths of all others, have any foundation in truth. He ascribes to the 
Jews the largest charity. e says that they regard all religions as Di- 
vine that are sincerely believed, and that have a manifestly good influ- 
ence, that they share all human sympathies, and are in the fullest sense 
brethren of the whole human race, the friends of true liberty, the lovers 
of every thing that is good. The paper asserts that the Jewish cap- 
italists in England would have nothing to do with making up the loan 
advertised for by Nicholas, for helping the purposes of his Russian 
tyranny. The Jews left that bait to be swallowed for five per cent. by 
the Barings and other Christians. 











